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Fuel  Markets 

Uichniond.  K.  C.  HKATlNd  AND  Fl'KL  MAR¬ 
KETS;  LAI  NDKIES.  ('ool-Hnit,  «2.  16-21 
(1952)  June. 

Data  from  four  .separate  .surveys  of  the  laundry 
industry  are  distussed.  Of  the  167  (50-67"„) 
laundries  in  ('hicattu,  d2'  „  use  oil  or  khs  fuel.  In 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  Wisconsin,  outside  of  Chi¬ 
cago  17' of  182  plants  studied  were  tired  by 
oil  or  Ki'S-  An  American  In.stitute  of  Launder¬ 
ing  survey  of  944  plants  has  data  on  costs  but 
not  of  fuel.  Of  the  7500  U.S.  commercial  or 
I)ower  laundries  it  is  estimate*!  that  half  of  these 
u.se  coal,  the  tyiiical  plant  averaRes  2<M)  bhp.,  and 
at  5  tons  coal  yr  bhp.,  this  would  nsiuire  2,- 
750,000  tons  of  coal.  O.  I*.  Brysch 

Gas  Rate  Increases 

Burke,  D.  T.  "WASHINGTON  I’lBELlNE." 
(iox  llvdt  .'1,  8  (1952)  June. 

FPC  is  considerably  Ix'hind  in  handling  appli¬ 
cations  for  rate  increa.ses.  Their  usual  pro¬ 
cedure  is  reviewed.  When  a  pipeline  comimny 
serving  several  large  systems  applies  for  an 
increa.se  a  large  numlier  of  cities  are  affected. 

J.  1).  Parent 

WISCONSIN  PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMIS¬ 
SION,  (TTY  OF  MILWAUKEE  V.  MILWAU¬ 
KEE  GAS  LIGHT  COMPANY.  Piihlic  rtiliticH 
Fnrtnvjhtln,  49,  12:i  (1952)  May  8. 

An  investigation  by  the  Wi.sconsin  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission  at  the  reque.st  of  the  (^ity  of 
Milwaukee  into  the  reasonablene.ss  of  natural 
gas  rates  is  reviewed.  J.  U.  Parent 

Gas  Supply 

Ro.se.  W.  THE  GULF  COAST  TODAY  :  IT  HAS 
THIRD  OF  NATION’S  GAS;  EXPANDING 
TRANSMISSION  FACILITIES.  Oil  Gas  J.  51. 
196-198  (1952)  June  16. 

This  is  a  review  article  covering  a  numl)er  of 
topics  such  as  flare  gas,  pi|H‘line  expansion  and 
production  figures  with  references  to  Oi7  nnd 
(inn  Jdtirtinl  articles  on  these  .subjects. 

J.  D.  Parent 


Merriam,  J.  F.  NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  :  AN 
ANALYSIS  OF  SIX  GREAT  MIDCONTI¬ 
NENT  BASINS,  (ins  Age.  109,  13-15,  63  (1952) 
May  22. 

The  character  and  productivity  of  the  major 
basin  areas  in  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada  are  re¬ 
viewed  briefly.  J.  I).  Parent 

Production  Resoarch 

Herzog.G.  WHERE  PRODUCING  RESEARCH 
IS  HEADED.  1‘etroUum  Eng.,  24,  B16-B18 
(1952)  June. 

Interpretation  of  logs,  condensate  production, 
lo.ss  of  circulation,  s|M‘cial  mud  preparation  and 
corrosion  are  major  problems  receiving  atten¬ 
tion  of  research  workers. 

J.  D.  Parent 

2.  APPLIANCES 

Ignition  Equipment 

APPLICATION  OF  AUTOMATIC  IGNITION 
SYSTEMS  TO  (OMMERCIAL  GAS  COOK- 
IN(i  FiQUIPMENT.  Research  Bulletin  65.  Am. 
Gas  As.s<x;.  ('ommittee  on  Indu.strial  and  Com¬ 
mercial  (4as  Re.search.  Project  I(ilR-60  (1952) 
June. 

ExiH'rimental  studies  with  twelve  automatic  ig¬ 
nition  systems  installed  in  six  contemporary 
commercial  appliances  were  made.  Results  of 
temi>erature  checks  of  pilot  burner  heads  and 
orifices  were  given.  The  o|)eration  of  the  sys¬ 
tems  was  .satisfactory  as  long  as  no  deviations 
from  the  manufacturers  recommendation  were 
made.  D.  L.  Nicol 

Long.  11.  J.  SAFETY  CONTROL  APPARA¬ 
TUS  FOR  GASEOUS  FUEL  BURNERS.  U.S. 
2,600,252  (1952)  June  10. 

This  patent  is  for  a  .safety  control  for  ga.seous 
fuel  burners.  When  the  main  valve  is  openetl 
it  allows  gas  to  flow  to  pilot,  gas  to  flow  to  the 
closet!  .solenoid  valve  ahead  of  the  main  burner, 
and  makes  electrical  contact  energizing  the  elec¬ 
tric  pilot-ignition  system.  After  the  pilot  lights, 
it  heats  a  bi-metallic  .strip,  breaking  the  electric 
l)ilot-ignition  circuit  and  making  the  circuit 
which  energizes  the  solenoid,  opening  this  valve 
and  allowing  the  main  burner  to  light  off  of  the 
pilot.  B.  G.  Lang 
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Range  Approval 

Mcl’h.rsoi).  H.  I,.  NKW  DO.MKSTIC  (IAS 
KANCK  KI:(M’IKI:.MI;NTS  API’KOVKU. 

2H,  (ll»r)2)  Juin'. 

Nfw  r^•<)llir»•^u•nts  wen-  approvt'*!  for  r**f»-ss**(l 
riiiijfc  siftioiis,  (Iniiblc  (-iiaxial  orificos,  top 
l>urtii  r  valvfs,  automatic  i^riiition  ami  thermo¬ 
stats  for  hakitiK  oveti.s.  I).  L.  N’icol 

Water  Heaters 

A  smtv  OK  TAI!I,K-T(U'  WATKK  HKAT- 
I’.IIS  llesearcii  Report  No.  IlSG-A.  Am.  (la.s 
.■\ss<K-.  ('ommittee  on  Itomestic  (las  Research 
1’roj‘st  l>.\-!-U’!l  .Fuiie. 

Itue  to  the  much  smaller  heat-transfer  area  for 
tahle-top  water- heaters  as  compared  to  conven¬ 
tional  heaters  of  ispial  storajfe  capacity,  th»-  k**"* 
input  rate  is  limited  to  maintain  normal  thermal 
elliciency.  Possible  methods  for  overcomiiiK  the 
limitations  w  ithout  alterinj;  the  e.xternal  dimen¬ 
sions  include:  forced  veiitinn;  multiple,  in¬ 
clined  due  ways;  comliination  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  (lu«‘  construction;  smaller  combustion 
chambers;  and  in.stantaneous  ty|K'  heaters.  The 
«'X|>edient  of  increasinjf  rc*cov»‘ry  capacities  by 
means  of  greater  heat-transfer  rates  must  la* 
approat  hed  cauti<iu.sly.  Kxperietice  has  <lemon- 
strated  that  as  heat -transfer  rate  is  increased 
tlu*  life  of  the  water  h<*ater  may  Ik*  dt>creasetl. 

I».  L.  Nicol 

Williams,  D.  1».  ('O.MMKRCl  AI,  WATKR 
11  l•'..•\TKIiS.  HiitiiiK  -1‘ioiKnii ,  1 1,  67-(>8  (1952) 
.May. 

The  one  t>  pe  of  ^ras  usa^re  that  is  mon*  often 
overl(M)ked  for  gas  load  is  the  commt'rcial  ^as 
hot  water  heater.  Saks  points  for  this  tyiH*  of 
pas  usape  are  piven  to  show  the  dealer  how  to 
pet  this  business.  I).  1,.  Nicol 

3.  COMBUSTION  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  FURNACES 
Coal  Gas  Turbines 

Rowen,  1.  (I  (IAS  TI  RP.INKS.  PART  TWO 
(I!).  ( 'oA'<  tniil  (ills  (Hritish).  11,  lOl-lGfi  (1952) 
May. 

This  is  the  second  of  the  st'ries  of  articles  on 
pas  turbines  and  deals  with  fuels,  (larticularly 


solid  fuels  and  pa.ses.  Meth(sls  for  handlinp  and 
injectinp  pulverized  coal  for  the  pas  turbine  are 
<li.scus.sed.  In  the  Uniteii  States  where  the  most 
advanced  work  on  coal  burninp  has  Is-en  done, 
the  metal-lined  combustion  chamla-rs  have  Ijeen 
found  to  operate  satisfactorily.  Refractory- 
lined  combu.stion  chamlK*rs  of  the  slapping  and 
non-slappinp  tyjs's  are  In-inp  investigated.  The 
Westinphouse  pas  burninp  combustion  chaml)er 
is  discus.sed.  A  diffusion  tlame.  which  de|H*nd.s 
on  simultaneous  mixing  of  air  and  fuel  is  u.sed. 
The  pas  is  emitted  from  a  numljer  of  orifices. 
Turbine  choking  and  corrosion  due  to  ash  in  the 
fuel  is  di.scus.sed,  along  with  po.ssible  .solutions 
to  some  of  these  problems.  ,1.  I).  Parent 

Vellott,  ,1.  I.  and  Hroadley,  P.  R.  TKSTS  OP' 
A  4250-IlP  COAL-Hl’RNiNd  L()( OMOTIVP:- 
TYPK  (IAS  TPRlllNK.  (’ooihnxtin,,.  2:1,  65-67 
(19.52)  May. 

The  coal-burning  locomotive-tyiH*  pas  turbine 
unit  which  was  designed  for  locomotive  service 
was  tested  using  coal  following  an  initial  .series 
of  tests  using  diesel  oil.  The  unit  otH'rated  for 
a  total  of  178  hours  on  coal  after  which  the  unit 
was  dismantled  for  insja-ction.  Kxamination  of 
the  turbine  cylinder  blading  showed  only  one 
small  siM)t  of  erosion  with  no  deposite  of  ash 
any  w  here  in  the  turbine.  A  combustion  elliciency 
of  over  95  per  cent  is  claime*!  for  the  unit. 

K.  .1.  Fyrcioch 

Hydrogen  in  Blast  Furnaces 

Boyle,  J.  L.  HYDROdKN  AS  AN  ADDITION¬ 
AL  RKDUCINd  AdKNT  TO  ('OKK  IN  TIIPI 
BL.AST  FL’RNACK.  lilnst  Fiinmcc  and  Stul 
riant,  10,  5:55-5:17,  May  19.52. 

The  author  suggests  the  use  of  hydrogen,  alone 
or  mixed  as  occurring  in  coke-oven  gas,  as  an 
additional  reducing  agent  to  coke  in  the  blast 
furnace.  Advantages  claimed  are  (1(  hydrogen 
is  a  cheaiH'r  reducing  agent  than  coke  (2)  tu¬ 
yere-level  temperatures  would  la*  increa.sed  (II) 
thermcahemical  requirements  in  hydrogen  re¬ 
duction  of  ore  are  more  than  halved.  (1)  .steam- 
oxidation  of  iron  and  the  water  gas  reactions 
would  la*  rei)res.sed,  making  more  carbon  avail¬ 
able  (5)  more  ideal  counter-current  conditions 
would  la*  attained  with  reducing  agent  in  the 
blast  moving  past  the  de.scending  ore.  (6)  suf¬ 
ficient  coke  oven  gas  is  available  on  site  in  many 
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plants  to  Kive  appreciaVjle  reduction  (7)  jras  not 
consumed  for  reduction  is  still  rtHroverable  as  a 
fuel.  The  imiHtrtance  of  the.se  advantatres  and 
the  a.ssociated  economics  of  such  tras  u.sajre  ile- 
.st'rve  some  enKin»‘erin};  stmly  and  exiierimen- 
tation.  O.  I*.  Hrysch 

Ink  Drying 

Easton,  K.  D.  and  Corkill,  L.  E.  SF’EEl)  AND 
QUALITY  OF  NEWS  PRESSES  BOOSTED 
BY  INSTANTANEOUS  OAS  DRYERS.  Ant. 
dan  J.,  176.  22-2:?  (1052)  May. 

A  major  problem  in  production  of  hitrh  quality 
hiKh-s|H'e<l  printing  is  the  sihshI  of  drying  of 
the  inks.  Improvements  in  inks  had  Ir'cii  re- 
stricteii  by  the  dual  requirements  of  fast  dryinjf 
and  ink  plasticity.  By  the  u.se  of  Kas-fired  rib- 
lam  burners  with  direct  llame  impinKcment, 
(lash  drying  was  attained  eliminatiiiK  even  mi¬ 
croscopic  slurririK  of  the  ink  impressions. 

D.  L.  Nicol 

Los  Angeles  Air 

Majfill,  P.  L.  and  Beiioliel.  R.  W.  AIR  POLLU¬ 
TION  IN  LOS  ANOELES  COUNTY.  ('ON- 
TRIBUTION  OF  COMBUSTION  PRODUCTS. 
Ititl.  Kikj.  11.  i;?47-i:?51  (1052)  .June. 

In  Los  Anjreles,  Calif.,  the  most  di.saKreeable 
effects  of  smoK'  are  murkine.ss  and  irritation  of 
the  eyes,  noses,  and  throats  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  most  apiiarent  economic  effect  is  the  dam¬ 
age  to  certain  crops.  (  ombu.stion  products  con¬ 
tribute  materially  to  the  atmospheric  impurities. 
Approximately  .50.0(10  tons  per  day  of  fuel  anil 
rubbish  are  burned  in  Los  Anjreles  County.  Pub¬ 
lic  and  indu.'itrial  burniiiK  of  these  materials 
emits  to  the  area  each  day  at  least  1800  tons  of 
these  imiiurities,  not  includinK  carbon  monox¬ 
ide.  Ilou.sehol.l  burning  of  4000  tons  of  trash, 
the  biKKest  single  .source,  sends  550  tons  of  or¬ 
ganic  materials  into  the  air  every  24  hours.  Ap¬ 
proximately  two  thirds  of  the  chemicals  enter¬ 
ing  the  air  from  combustion  are  organic  in  na¬ 
ture.  Exhaust  fumes  from  approximately  2,- 
000,000  automobiles,  busses,  and  trucks  in  the 
county,  which  drive  an  avera^re  of  50,000,0(M) 
miles  per  day,  contribute  another  :?50  tons  of 
orvranic  substances  as  well  as  ;?0  tons  of  alde¬ 
hydes  and  40  tons  of  nitrotjen  oxides.  Detailed 
data  are  pre.seiited  showitiK  the  sources  of  the 
various  impurities  and  the  quantity  each  .source 
emit.s.  Authors'  Ab.stract 


Heath,  T.  1).  (assijrned  to  The  Dorr  Co. )  PROC¬ 
ESS  FOR  REDUCTION  OF  IRON  ORE  TO 
.MAGNETITE.  U  S.  2.5%.‘)54  (1952)  May  U. 
Hematite  iron  ore  is  reduced  to  mapMutite  dur- 
iiiK  its  downward  How  throuRh  thren*  suiierim- 
posed  deii.se-tluidized  Iwds  which  constitute  jire- 
heatintr,  kh-''  combustion  and  retiuction  zones. 
The  latter  Inittom  zone  is  heateil  by  partial  com¬ 
bustion  of  hydrocarbon  Kases  with  oxygen  at 
controlled  rates  to  maintain  reduction  and 
tluidization.  O.  P.  Bry.sch 

The  following  articles,  the  abstracts  for  which 
ap|M‘ar  on  the  pages  indicated,  are  also  called 
to  your  attention: 

.MiMji,  J.  CATALYTIC  ACTIVITY  OF  SUP¬ 
PORTED  MANGANESE.  COPPER  AND 
IRON  O.XIDES.  p.  158 

Thoma.s,  N.  POLYMER  FORMATION  IN  HY¬ 
DROCARBON  FLAMES,  p.  158 

4.  CARBONIZATION  AND 
GASIFICATION 

Canadian  Coke  Ovens 

Thomas.  J.  W.  ONE  MILLION  TONS  OF  CAR¬ 
BON  A  YEAR.  Com.  Chi  m.  l‘roctsxiiii),  .‘16,  44- 
46  (1952)  .May. 

The  expanded  coke-plant  facilities  of  the  Stc*el 
Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
are  describt'd.  These  include  one  liattery  of  8;? 
and  one  of  47  Otto-Wilputte  coke  ovens,  with 
new  coal  and  coke  handling,  and  byproduct 
equipment,  which  will  increa.se  the  coking  ca¬ 
pacity  by  1800  tons  to  4800  tons  wet  coal  day. 
With  blast-furnace  gas  underfiring,  a  surplus 
of  47  MMCF/day  of  560  Btu  gas  is  available 
(for  Hamilton  and  Canada  Works). 

O.  P.  Brysch 

Coal  Gasification 

Elliott,  M.  A.,  Perry,  IL,  Jonakin,  J.,  Corey, 
R.  C..  and  Khullar,  .M.  L.  GASIFICATION  OF 
PULVERIZED  COAL  WITH  OXYGEN  AND 
STEAM  IN  A  VORTEX  REACTOR.  Ind.  h'lig. 
Chi  m.,  1074-1082  (1952)  May. 

The  gasification  of  pulverized  bituminous  coal 
with  steam  and  oxygen  was  .studied  in  a  continu¬ 
ous  vortex  chamber  for  producing  .synthc'sis  gas. 
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Diita  arr  showintf  the  efT**ct.H  of  oxy- 

K«Ti :  coal  ratio  and  chamla  r  depth  on  carla)n 
(oiivcrMion  and  ratio  of  carlion  monoxide-plua- 
hydroKcn  t{«  ncrat**d  fu  r  Ih.  coal  treated.  Actual 
re.sult.s  obtained  when  ojK^ratinK  at  a  typical 
oxyKcn-coal  ratio  of  8  cu.  ft  lb.  showed  (a) 
carbon  Kaxification  of  73'',  (blaCO  ^  Hj  yield 
of  21  cu.  ft  lb.  coal  and  (c)  re<iuirements  of 
17  f>  lb.  coal  an<l  381  cu.ft.  oxyjren  .Mt'K  of  CO 
t  II.  jfcnerated.  C.  von  FredersdorfT 

Cumz,  \V.  CASIFICATION  t)F  SOI.ID  Fl'- 
KI.S  AT  KLFVATKl)  FUKSSl’RKS.  Ind.  Entj. 
ll.  1((71-1(I71  (iy:i2)  May. 

tla.xification  of  solid  fuels  under  pre.ssiires  of  20 
to  .30  atm.  has  IsH'ome  a  proved  technique  which 
olTers  distinct  advantajfcs  in  hi^'h  capacities, 
luKh  fuel  rates  and  low  oxygen  consumption. 
The  production  of  .synthesis  from  which  a 
hi>fh-l{tu  fuel  jfas  may  la-  made  are  pros|H*ctive 
applicjitions  of  pressure  jrasifu  ation.  A  methiKl 
is  <»ut lined  with  a  niimlwr  of  references,  for  cal- 
culatin>'  KH-sitication  results  from  iH|uilibrium 
(onstants  and  heat  and  material  balances. 

C.  von  FredersdorfT 

.Sebastian.  .1  .1.  I'OWDKKF.D-COAI.  GASIFI¬ 
CATION;  F.FFF.t'T  OF  VAKIAHI.KS.  hid. 
Eiin.i'him.,  ll.  1170-1181  (lltr>2)  .May. 

The  effects  of  oiK-ratinjr  variables  on  jwwdered 
<oal  Kasificatioii  with  steam  and  oxyjren  was 
studied  in  a  vertical  tuln*  reactor  of  6-in.  di¬ 
ameter  and  7-tt.  leiiRth.  To  obtain  a  quality 
synthesis  kh**  having  CO,  contents  as  low  as  6 
t<t  7' , .  it  was  neces.sary  to  pass  from  40  to  50'',', 
excess  carbon  throuRh  the  reactor.  Typical  re¬ 
actant  retpiinmients  |H*r  .MCFof  CO  i  H-  were 
17  lb.  coal  and  .380  cu.ft.  oxyjren.  Thermody¬ 
namic  calculations  based  on  test  data  were  made 
to  extend  the  interpretation  of  the  effects  of 
o\.\ Ken-coal  ratio,  steam-coal  ratio  and  steam 
tem|H*rature  beyond  the  raiiKe  of  variables 
studied.  C.  von  FredersdorfT 

Coal  Structure 

Howard,  11.  C.  FVIDF.NCK  FOR  THK  CYC- 
l.lt'  STRl’CTCRK  OF  HITCMINOCS  COALS. 
hid.  Eiifi.Clu  m.  1 1,  108.3-1088  (1952)  .May. 

The  author  cites  deductions  from  ultimate  anal¬ 
ysis,  thermal  ikvomiK)sition,  solvent  deKrada- 


tion,  hydrtiKenation,  and  oxidation  of  coals.  The 
natun-  of  the  deKradation  pnalucts  indicates  an 
oriKinal  cyclic  nucleus  (C  H  ratio  of  1.00-1.15) 
rather  than  a  linear  (phenylene)  structure,  re- 
Kardless  of  coal  rank.  O.  P,  Bry.sch 

Coke  Evaluation  Tests 

CampWlI,  R.  \V.  A  STUDY  OF  THK  TKSTS 
FOR  THK  KVAI.UATION  OF  COKK.  Hlast 
Ei/ni.  mid  Stet I  Idaiit,  10,64.3-650  (1952)  June. 
The  work  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Coke  Kval- 
uation  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  In.stitute 
and  the  American  ('oke  and  Coal  Chemicals  In¬ 
.stitute  is  di.scus.sed  in  considerable  detail.  Source 
of  coals,  tyiH's  of  blends  u.sed,  and  variation  in 
oven  dimensions  are  given  for  the  11  plants 
w  here  te.sts  were  made.  Sampling  and  tests  are 
de.scrilHHl,  and  the  results  of  physical  tests  are 
interpreted  in  terms  of  correlation  coef¬ 
ficients.  The  shatter  test  iniiex  is  shown  to  lie 
principally  a  measure  of  the  size  consi.st  of  the 
original  .sample  rather  than  a  measure  of 
strength  of  coke.  O.  P.  Brysch 

Coking  Tests 

Mainz,  H.  DIK  BACKFAKHIGKKITSBKS- 
TI.M.MUNGK  UNI)  IHRK  PRAKTIS('HK  BK- 
DKUTUNG  (COKING  CAPACITY  TKSTS 
AND  THKIR  PRACTICAL  MKANING). 
Brenmtoff  Chemie,  .33,  124-129  (1952)  April  23. 

The  author  di.scusses  laboratory  coking-capacity 
tt'sts,  giving  data  on  German  coking  coals  ami 
their  mixtures  with  their  own  Fi.scher  extracts 
(oily  and  solid  bitumens).  After  discussing  ef¬ 
fects  of  oxidation  and  blending,  he  concludes 
that  lalxjratory  tests  do  not  measure  coking  ca¬ 
pacity,  but  its  end-effect, — the  agglutinating 
value  for  inert  material.  Resistance  to  break¬ 
age  of  pi  lot -oven  coke  appears  to  be  a  more 
reliable  index  for  the  plant  operator. 

().  P.  Brysch 

Electrical  Precipitators 

Francombts  K.  W.  KLKCTRO-DETARRKRS 
FOR  COKK  OVKN  PLANTS,  has  World  (Brit¬ 
ish)  135,  (Coke  Sect.)  53-57,  62  (1952)  .May  3. 
The  widespread  u.se  and  general  principles  of 
electrical  precipitators  are  nwiewed,  then  a  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  design,  iqieration  and  di¬ 
agnosis  of  troubles  of  the  \Vhes.soe  tyjie  of 
detarrer  is  given.  O.  P,  Brysch 
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Fluidized  Carbonizer 

Odell,  W.  W.  and  Matheson,  G.  L.  (assiKnt'il  to 
Standard  Oil  Development  Co.)  CARBONIZA¬ 
TION  OF  CARBONIZAHLK  SOLIDS.  U.S.  2.- 
595.265;  2.595.266  (1952)  May  6. 

The  first  invention  relates  to  a  fluid  l)ed  carlx)!j- 
izinjr  unit  for  treating  pulverized  earbonaceous 
material  eontinuou.sly  to  prinluct*  low  volatile 
char  residues.  The  unit  is  substantially  divided 
into  two  sections ;  the  upiH*r  s»‘ction,  oiH^ratinj;  at 
90()-14(M)  F.,  is  fed  with  de-ashed  carbonaceous 
solids  and  tluidized  by  air  or  combustion  k#-'’  i*nd 
steam  plus  recirculated  jra.seous  products,  while 
the  lower  section,  ojwratiiiK  I)etween  1600-20()0° 
F.,  receives  the  partially  devolatilized  material 
from  the  upj)er  .section  and  is  fluidized  by  steam 
or  air.  The  second  invention  relates  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of  sulfur  from  the  tluidized  .solid  fuel  by 
the  above  proc-e.ss  using  controlled  injection  of 
oxidizing  gas.  (’.  von  FrcHlersdorff 

Gas-Plant  Wastes 

Cunningworth,  1).  E.  and  Forlin,  E.  R.  RIVER 
POLLUTION.  Gas  World  (British),  1.25,  58-62 
(('oke  Sect.)  (1952)  May  3. 

Chemical  pollutants  present  in  the  etlluents  from 
coke-oven  ojwration  are  discus.sed.  Methods  of 
analysis  for  the.se  cominmnds  and  their  treat¬ 
ment  anil  dispo.sal  are  described,  la^gal  regula¬ 
tions  concerning  river  pollution  in  England  are 
di.scussed.  C.  E.  Hummel 

H  S  Removal 

Ayers,  G.  W.,  Geerts,  M.  J.,  and  Krewer,  \V.  A. 
(a.s.signed  to  The  Pure  Oil  Co. )  RF-MOVAL  OF 
HYDROGEN  SULFIDE  AND  MERCAPTAN'S 
FROM  GASES  OR  LIQUIDS  SUCH  AS  PE¬ 
TROLEUM  OR  PETROLEU.M  FRA(TIONS. 
U.S.  2,592,522  (1952)  April  15. 

Various  typies  of  resins,  modified  by  reaction 
with  organic  alkanolamines,  react  reversibly 
with  hydrogen  sulfide  and  mercaptans  in  gase¬ 
ous  or  liquid  hydrocarbon  fractions.  Regenera¬ 
tion  of  the  modified  resin  is  effected  by  washing 
with  an  alkali  .solution  or  by  heating. 

C.  E.  Hummel 

Oil  Gas  Production 

Hull,  \V.  Q.  and  Kohloff,  W.  A.  OIL  GAS  MAN¬ 
UFACTURE.  hid.  Kng.  Chem.  44,  926-948 
(1952)  May. 

,  This  article  de.scril>es  the  methisls  u.sed  by  the 


Portland  Gas  and  Coke  Co.  to  manufacture  gas 
and  by-products  from  oil.  By-products  data, 
cycle  time,  gas  analysis  and  yields  are  given  as 
well  as  descriptions  of  the  facilities  for  gas  and 
coke  production.  The  company  has  been  very 
active  in  by-products  recovery,  which  yields  a 
third  of  their  total  revenue.  Among  the  protl- 
ucts  are  oil-coke,  tars,  hard  and  soft  pitch,  creo¬ 
sote,  naphthalene,  refined  light  aromatics  and 
lampblack.  In  the  pro<luction  of  oil-coke  the 
company  attempts  to  .segregate  the  higher  car¬ 
bon-content  oils  and  blends  the.se  oils  with  lami>- 
black  and  tar  for  the  oil  charge  to  the  sole-flue 
ovens.  A  low  ash-content  coke  is  pro<luced  which 
finds  a  ready  market  in  the  regional  aluminum 
indu.stry.  Another  major  by-pro<luct  is  lam|>- 
black,  which  under  present  nitrations  averages 
25  pounds  itr  MCF'  and  finds  a  market  in  the 
form  of  briquetted  fuel  or  as  carbon  for  chemi¬ 
cal  industries.  A  usual  refining  nitration  is  used 
for  liquid  by-products  recovery.  High  Btu  oil 
gas  pro<luction  in  20-fo«jt  o.d.  cro-ss-connected 
generators  is  also  described,  and  conclusions  of 
intere.st  to  high  Btu  oil  gas  producers  are  li.sted. 

L.  N.  Miller 

Morgan.  J.  J.  GASIFICATION  OF  HYDRO¬ 
CARBONS  FOR  PRODUCTION  OF  GASES 
TO  SUPPLEMENT  NATURAL  GAS  IN  CITY 
SUPPLIES.  GnsAfifc,  109,45-50  (1952)  June  5; 
32-38  (1952)  June  19. 

Chapter  II,  Part  1,  di.scusses  the  theoretical  con¬ 
siderations  andchemical  reactions  involved inthe 
gasification  of  hydrocarbons  by  evaitration,  py¬ 
rolysis  and  cracking.  Chapter  11,  Part  2,  deals 
with  the  catalytic  cracking  of  hydrocarlams  to 
produce  carrier  gases,  the  development  of  a 
high-Btu  oil  gas  and  the  i)os.sibility  of  cata¬ 
lytic  methanation  of  synthesis  gas  which  would 
also  be  interchangeable  with  natural  gas. 

H.  A.  Dirksen 

Organic  S  Removal 

Griffith,  R.  H.  CATALYTIC  OXIDATION  OF 
ORGANIC  SULFUR  COMPOUNDS  IN  COAL 
GAS.  hid.  Eng.  Chem..  44.  1011-1014  (1952) 
May. 

The  organic  sulfur  compounds  are  oxidized  by 
contact  with  a  nickel  subsulfide  catalyst  at  220- 
370“  C.  Thiophene  is  not  decomposed  by  this 
proce.sa,  but  other  sulfur  comi>ounds  are  re¬ 
duced  to  alxmt  2  grains  i)er  CCF.  The  decom- 
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«r^r^^Ilic•  sulfur  apjx'jirs  as  sulfur  dioxiiU* 
and  hydr(t>r*-n  sulfidt-  which  arc  r»-niuv«‘«l  hy  a 
sodium  carlsmatc  wash  ami  iron  oxide,  resja-c- 
ti\«l>.  Periodic  rejfemratioti  «tf  the  catalyst 
(which  has  a  normal  life  of  months)  is 
nec4'ssary  A  1  '>  MMCF  js-r  day  plant  has  Is-en 
o|MTatinK  for  I  1  years,  and  <l»-tails  of  a  future 
installation  <tf  ir>  M.\!(’K  ja-r  day  iai)acity  are 
ltresen(<-il.  ('.  K.  Hummel 

Reformed  Gas 

Arnidd,  M.  U.,  Atwiaal,  K.,  Hau^^h,  II.  M.,  and 
.Smy.s.r,  11.  I).  NK’KKL  CATALYSTS  FOR 
HVDKOCARno.N’-STKA.M  RFACTION.  hnl. 
Kiiii.  (  It,  '.»ttl»-l(Ht:5  (llt.VJ)  May. 

Work  carrie<|  on  in  semimicro  reactors  at  hiKh 
thmuKh-puts  j^ave  results  that  in  K»“iieral  shr)w 
the  catalysts  with  IukHit  nick<d  contents  have 
hiKher  activities.  Promotion,  porosity,  surface 
area,  pore  si/.«’  and  particle  size  are  to  la- 
studied  to  determine  their  »-lfect  on  activity. 

M.  A.  Dirk.sen 

.McCurl,  V.  KFFOU.Ml.NC  NATFRAl.tiAS 
A  l’  THK  KOCUKSTKK  PLANT,  ('.ax.  28,  :58- 
H)  (P.tr»2)  .May. 

Olieratiny  results  for  the  Ko)ii)ers-Ilasche  fur- 
nai  e  instalh-d  at  Rtahester  are  jriveii  for  natural 
^;a.s  feed.  Data  are  r»-i>orted  for  continuous  op¬ 
eration  as  well  as  heat-run  and  make-run 
<i|N-ration.  IL  K.  Linden 

Stark.  V.  NKW  TYPK  OF  (’ATALYTIC  ('.AS 
( :  I-; N F. R  AT(  Ht  I  N(  •( ) R 1  'OR AT KS  IT '( ) N( ) M I C 
FFATFRKS.  Aai.  Cax  I7«,  15-11'.  (1052) 

.1  une. 

.\  concentric  catalytic  Kciierator  is  descrila-d 
and  the  advantayo-s  of  lowt-r  temiu-rature,  lonjrer 
contact  time,  higher  eHiciencies,  reduced  height, 
and  cost  are  emimeratetl.  IL  ,A.  I)irk.s*>n 

Synthetic  Ammonia 

('o\,  M  11.  SINDRl  INDIA'S  l.tttH)-T()N  DAY 
FKRTILI/.FR  FAt'TORY  LAYS  THK  Fol'N- 
DATIONS  OF  HKR  HKAVY  (  HK.MICAL  IN- 
DFSTRY.  Chiin.  I'mci  xx  h'n<i.  (P.ritish),  Il.'l. 
‘J17-25.’{  (  P.).'.2 )  .May  :  i’aaail.  ('h.  »i.  l‘n>n  xxinn, 
:ii>.  18-51  (10.52)  May. 

The  four  main  )>lants  of  the  factory. — ^as  jilant. 
ammonia  synthesis  plant,  sulfate  of  ammonia 
plant  and  |K.wer  idaiit — an*  described  and 
illustrated.  D.  ('.  (land 


Water  Gas  Shift 

Barkley.  L.  W.,  CorriKan,  T.  E.,  WainwriKht, 
IL  W..  and  Sands,  A.  E.  ('ATALYTIC  RE¬ 
VERSE  SHIFT  REACTION.  I  ml.  Kiuj.  Chrm.. 
11.  lOfifj-lDTl  (10.52)  .May. 

A  study  of  the  revers<*  water  >fus  shift  reaction 
showed  the  feasibility  of  adjusting  na.ses  con¬ 
taining  excessive  (juantities  of  hytlroKen  to  a 
lower  IL  CO  ratio  throujfh  catalysis  of  the 
n-action 

('(),  -F  Hj  =  CO  -F  11,0 

The  reaction  rates  were  determiju-d  graphically 
by  taking  sloj.es  of  a  plot  of  conversion  vs.  re¬ 
ciprocal  sj.ace  veba-ity.  FittinK  the  rate  data 
to  a  .series  of  four  is..stulated  nn*chanisms  pro¬ 
duced  a  plausible  rate  expression 


1  F  K.vPfo,  -F  KrPco 

i  _ 

where  Ka  and  Ki;  are  adsorption  equilibrium 
constants  in  reciprocal  atmospheres  for  CO. 
and  CO  n*.s|H*ctively,  k  is  th**  reaction  rate 
constant  in  lb. — nmles  CO,  converted  hr.  lb. 
catalyst  (atmosphere)  -  K  is  the  thermiKlynamic 
4‘quilibrium  con.stant  and  r  is  the  reaction  rate 
in  lb. — moles  ('(),  converted  1  Ib.  cataly.st  hr. 
The  con.stants  evaluated  for  IbOO’  F.  are 

k  u.ob.j,  K  ().2I>7,  Ka  -  1.  Ifi,  and  Kii=  11.65 

('.  von  Fredersdortf 

'I’he  following  articles,  the  abstracts  for  which 
apiH-ar  on  the  pa^es  indicated,  are  also  called 
to  your  attention : 

Arthur,  J.  R.  MODE  OF  ENEROY  RELEASE 
IN  COMP.rSTlON  OF  CARBON,  p.  1.57 
CoriuK.  O.  K.  KINETK'S  OF  CARBON  ('.ASI- 
FICATIO.N  BY  STEAM,  p.  1.51) 
t'.ulbran.son.  E.  L.  REACTIONS  OF  ARTl- 
FD'IAL  ('.RAPHITE.  p.  1.57.  158 
Pr«“sident's  Materials  Resources  Committee. 
RESOI'RI'ES  FOR  FREEDOM,  p.  161 
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5.  NATURAL  GAS  AND 
NATURAL  GAS 
CONDENSATES 

Carbon  Black 


wells  are  drilled  to  the  Dakota  Sands  of  the 
Lower  Cretaceous  Ak**-  When  drilliiiK  is  car¬ 
ried  ladow  this  into  formations  of  the  IVrmian 
Akc.  salt  may  lx*  encountered.  In  this  ca.se  sat- 
uratetl  .salt  muds  containiiiK  starch  for  k^suI 
tiltration  pri^HTties  are  u.suHi.  J.  D.  Parent 


Kkholm,  W.  ami  Heller,  Ci.  L.  (a-ssi^ned  to 
Columbian  Carbon  Co.)  .M.-VNl'KACTCKK  OF 
CAUP.ON  P.LA(  K.  C.S.  2..V.»7.2.T2 :  2..>97.2:i.i ; 
(1952)  May  20:  2.599,981  (1952)  June  10. 

The.se  patents  relate  to  retinements  in  a  method 
of  makinjr  carbon  black  from  natural  Ki>s  en¬ 
riched  by  oil.  The  khs  is  rapidly  injected  into 
and  mixed  with  a  turbulent  l>ody  of  hot-blast 
flame  pas.  J.  D.  Parent 

Heller,  (L  L.  (assipned  to  Columbian  Carbon 
(o.)  CAKPON  P.LACK  M  A.Nl'FACTl’RK. 
U.S.  2,597,991;  2,597,992  (1952)  May  27. 

A  process  for  makinp  furnace  blacks  by  partial 
combustion  of  hydrocarbons  is  claime<l.  Partial 
pyrolysis  i)rior  to  contact  with  air  is  featured. 
In  the  .second  patent,  a  particular  apparatus  is 
claimed.  J.  D.  Parent 

Distribution  Planning 

Wilson,  J.  W.  DISTRIP.UTION  PLANNING 
FOR  S.MALL  CNDFRTAKINOS.  (inn  WnrM 
(British),  1:15.  171-176  (1952)  .May. 

The  problem  of  reorpanizinp  distribution  .sy.s- 
tems,  particularly  in  small  systems,  should  fol¬ 
low  a  planned  propram  of  di.stribution  desipn. 
The  sy.stem  should  be*  examined  for  its  ability 
to  mt*et  (1)  the  present  demands,  (2)  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  immediate  future,  and  (2)  the  de¬ 
mands  expected  sutliciently  in  the  future  to  iM>r- 
mit  economical  desipn.  The  method  followed  in 
analyzinp  a  system  havinp  1.574  consumers  is 
de.scribed.  B.  E.  Hunt 

Drilling  Practice 

Robinson,  R.  L.  MUD  PRACTICES— I.N  THE 
DENVER-JULESBURO  BASl.N.  1‘tlroUum 
Etuj.,  24,  B5I-B56  (1952)  June. 

The  Denver-Julesburp  basin  is  briefly  descrilx'd 
and  drillinp  jiroblems  are  reviewe<l.  In  .some 
areas  an  emulsion  containinp  15  to  20' crude 
or  diesel  oil  is  used.  This  oil-base  mud  affords 
P(mk1  lubrication  for  the  tools  and  resists  the  un¬ 
favorable  effect  of  hiph  temperatures.  Most 


Gas  Dehydration 

Reid,  L.  S.  ADVANCES  IN  (IAS  DEHYDR.A- 
TION  PROCESSES.  Kmjr.,  24,  D42- 

1)50  (1952)  .May. 

Dehydration  prcHes.ses  by  plycol  ab.sorption,  by 
adsorption  with  activated  bauxite  and  alumina, 
by  low-tem|H‘rature  separation  and  by  plycol 
injj'ction  are  discus.sed.  It  is  concludetl  that  ply¬ 
col  injections  costs  are  preatiT,  but  these  may 
Ih*  amply  ju.stified  in  many  hiph-pressure  appli- 
cation.H.  Ad.sorption  is  the  most  exinuisive  of  the 
four  proces.ses,  but  when  pro|H*rly  <lesipne»i  and 
operated  produces  virtually  “Ixme-dry”  pas. 

D.  C.  (lami 


Gas  Handling 

Stormont,  D.  H,  PROGRESS  IN  STORAGE. 
Oi7  (nrs  51,  94-96  (1952)  .May  19. 
Underpround  storape  now  repre.sents  a  $170,- 
(KM).OOO  investment.  The  numiHT  of  projects 
prew  durinp  1951  from  125  to  142.  4,284  wells 
and  96  compres.sor  stations  rated  at  21 1,480  h.p. 
are  involved.  As  of  la.st  Octoln  r  21  the  annual 
input  was  227.7  billion  cu  ft  while  the  output 
was  200.2  billion  cu  ft.  Also  mentioned  is  a  re- 
port  from  Tran.scontinental  Gas  PijK*  Line  ('orp. 
on  the  use  of  steam  turbines  as  drives  for  centri- 
fupal  compre.s.sors.  Results  were  most  encour- 
apinp.  Also  encourapinp  was  another  rep«trt 
dealinp  with  a  pas  turbine  drive  for  centrifupal 
c«impre.s.sors.  Some  cost  data  are  piven.  Testinp 
of  an  orifice  meter  for  a  20"  line  is  included  in 
the  summary. 

Abstractor’s  note:  The  title  of  this  article  is 
misleadinp  as  it  is  actually  a  set  of  ab.stracts  of 
a  numla-r  of  paja-rs  pre.sented  at  the  r»“cent  I/)s 
Anpeles  meetinpof  the  Natural  Gas  Department 
of  the  AG  A.  J.  D.  Parent 


H  S  Removal 

Jordan,  J.  T.  (assipned  to  Shell  Development 
Co.)  METHOD  OF  AB.SORBING  GASES,  IN- 
t  LUDI.NG  HYDROGEN  SULFIDE.  U.S.  2.- 
596,692  (1952)  .May  12. 

Gas  remaininp  after  the  recovery  of  pa.soline 
con.stituents  from  the  products  of  pas  conden- 
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Hate  wfll»  or  crud«*  oil  wi-IIh  in  purifit*d  from 
hy<lroK«‘n  Hulfido  by  count«*rcurrent  scrubbinR 
with  a  loan  abMorj)tion  oil,  to  roduce  ita  nulfur 
rontonl  from  30-30(»  fir.  of  hydroKon  aulfide  to 
5-20  fir.  jM*r  Ccf.  C.  F'.  Hummol 

LP-Gas  Recovery 

('arn«*y,  FV  K  and  Thompaon,  It.  J.  F'CONOM- 
K  S  OF  NATUliAI.  (IAS  AND  I.lQl’KFIKI) 
I’KTROI.KUM  OASKS.  /■;«»..  71,  467- 

472  (1952)  June. 

F]ven  without  chanjtc  in  natural  tra'<  |»nK«*aainK. 
more  I,I*(J  (6  to  8',')  ia  iMTomim?  available  an¬ 
nually.  Thia  preaenta  marketiriK  prohlema.  In- 
creaaetl  priK’esa  elficiency  could  greatly  auKment 
the  aupply  of  propane  aince  only  about  40",', 
propane  and  alxiut  95'",  butanea  are  now  re- 
coven'd.  F-conomic  aa|H*cta  of  increa.sed  pro¬ 
pane  r«*covery  and  marketinK  are  di.acu.aaed  in 
Bome  detail  in  K<‘neral  terms.  J.  D.  I’arent 

LP  Underground  Storage 

llillue,  11.  HOW  TO  INSTAId,  AND  OPKK- 
ATK  rNDKKC.KODND  S'roKAOK  FACIM- 
Tl KS.  (HI  O’aa  51 , 218-221, 268  (19.52)  .May  5. 
Problems  on  liKatiriK  suitable  underground  .stor¬ 
age  for  I,I’-(Iaa  and  in.stallinK  the  neces.sary 
handlinK  equipment  ar»‘  reviewed. 

J.  I).  I’arent 

IsMiflaiurow,  R.  L.  K.XCAVATINO  UNDKR- 
CROUND  l.P-r,.  STORACK.  (HI  (iax  J.,  51, 
208-212  (1952)  .May  5.  I'ltrolviim  Kngr.  24, 
Hvf.  .Xiiuintl,  ('48-('49  (  P.)52)  July. 

StoraKe  of  LP-(Jaa  in  underground  rcK'k  caverns 
is  treated  larjrely  from  the  miniiiK  point  of  view . 
Factors  of  importance  are  reviewed.  A  cost  of 
$2  to  8  bbl.  of  capacity  in  unlined  rock  is 
anticipated.  J.  1).  Parent 

New  Pipelines 

IlarKrove,  R.  II.  TFXAS  KASTKRN  TRANS¬ 
MISSION  CORPS.  .M.\JOR  k:XPANSION 
PROC.RAM  NKARS  CO.MPLKTION.  OiJ  Oms 
J.,  51,  126-i:t0  (19.52)  May  12. 

Te.xas  Kaatern  Transmission  Corii's.  current  ex¬ 
pansion  proKram  is  brietly  outlined.  This  pro- 
Kram  includes  construction  of  791  miles  of  .10" 
new  line,  six  compre.ssor  stations  on  the  new 
line,  the  development  of  the  Oakford  storage 
field  in  conjunction  with  New  York  State  .Natu¬ 
ral  (Jas  Co.  and  the  construction  of  six  new  com- 


pre.saor  stations  on  the  existinK  linea.  System 
capacity  will  be  increa.sed  to  1.2  billion  cu.  ft. 
jier  day.  O.  T.  Bloomer 

McGowen,  N.  C.  TIIK  STORY  OF  UNITED 
GAS  PIPE  LINE’S  $181,000,000  EXPANSION. 
(HI  (inn  ./.,  51,  111-113  (19.52)  May  12. 

United  Gas  Pi[)e  Line  ia  now  enjfaRed  in  exten¬ 
sive  additions  to  its  .system.  The  major  portion 
involves  laying  of  17.35  miles  of  pii)e  line,  ranj;- 
injr  from  6"  to  .30";  con.struction  of  the  first 
larKe-diameter  piju*  line  to  tap  Kas  reserves  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  Louisiana;  and  addition 
of  64,000  h.|).  in  new  and  existing  compre.s.sor 
stations.  Total  cost  of  this  work  is  $181,000,000 
and  the  capacity  of  the  Unite<l  Gas  Pii)e  Line 
Co.  system  will  be  increa.sed  to  nearly  4  billion 
CF  day.  O.  T.  Bloomer 

Nitrogen  Removal 

.Mullins,  P.  V.  (a.ssijfned  to  the  United  States  of 
America)  .METHOD  AND  APPARATUS  ?'OR 
TREATMENT  OF  GASEOUS  HYDROCAR¬ 
BON  .MIXTURES.  U.S.  2..59.5.284  (19.52)  May  6. 
This  invention  relates  to  the  separation  of  nitro¬ 
gen  from  hiKh-nitroRen  natural  Kn«es  by  lique¬ 
faction  and  fractionation.  J.  D.  Parent 

.Nelly,  H.  .M.,  Jr.  and  Sullivan,  T.  E.  (assiKned 
to  J.  F.  Pritchard  &  (\).)  METHOD  OF  EN¬ 
RICHING  NATURAL  GAS.  U.S.  2..596,78.5 
(1952)  May  13. 

This  i)atent  relates  to  a  method  of  separatinj? 
nitrogen  from  natural  Kas  by  absori)tion  of 
methane  and  heavier  con.stituenta  from  the  ks?' 
in  a  cold  (-110°  F)  lean  oil.  This  is  followinl  by 
.strippitiK  of  the  lean  oil  .so  as  to  obtain  a  k«s  of 
controlled  Btu  content.  Considerable  savinKs  in 
compressor  hor.seiMiwer  is  claimed  because  the 
rich  oil  containinK  methane  and  heavier  con¬ 
stituents  may  lie  rai.sed  to  transmission-line 
j)re.ssures  by  liquid  pumps  In'fore  WiiiK  .stripi)ed 
of  methane  and  thus  eliminates  the  need  of  Ka*^ 
compression.  Ethylene  is  used  as  the  refriKera- 
tion  medium.  O.  T.  Bloomer 

Odorization 

Finke,  H.  L..  Scott,  1).  5V.,  Gro.ss,  M.  E.,  Wad- 
dinKton,  G.,  and  Huffman,  H.  M.  THE  P'N- 
TROPY  AND  VAPOR  PRESSURE  OF  1-PEN- 
TANETHIOL. ,/.  Am.  Chcm.  Soc..  74,  2804-2805 
(19.52)  June  .5. 

Values  were  obtaine<l  for  the  low  temperature 
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thermal  properties  and  the  vapor  pressure  of 
l-|)entanethiol  (n-amyl  mercaptan).  The  low 
temperature  measurements  cover  the  range  of 
12  to  320®  K.  and  the  vapor  pres-^ure  was  mea-s- 
ured  from  76  to  166®  C.  C.  K.  Hummel 

Pipoline  Inspection 

Wunsch,  VV.  and  Brockhaus,  S.  Die  Rohrkamera 
der  Kuhrga.s  AG.  (The  I’iiwline  Camera  of  Ruhr- 
ga.s  AG)  (inn  u  Wnjtserfarh  (German)  9.3,  (daa) 
117-121  (1952)  May  1. 

The  development  and  oi^ration  of  a  camera  in¬ 
spection  apparatus  for  photographing  the  in¬ 
terior  of  pipelines  is  given  in  detail.  The  camera 
and  its  light-supply  are  carried  at  the  ends  of 
two  concentric  sliding  tubes,  which  are  packed 
to  avoid  escape  of  gas  from  the  attachment 
sleeve.  This  sleeve  is  flanged  to  bolt  onto  spe*cial 
insi)ection  porta,  normally  closed  by  gate  valves, 
which  must  be  provided  at  selected  points  in 
the  pipeline  system.  After  the  camera  has  been 
advanced  the  proper  distance  into  the  piiH\  it 
and  the  lamp  may  bt*  rotated  independently,  or 
slid  by  means  of  hand  whwls,  to  take  any  num- 
l)er  of  photographs  of  a  strij)  of  the  inner  cir¬ 
cumference.  Siiocial  examples  of  colore«l  and 
colored-stereoscopic  jjhotographs  are  given,  to 
show  the  apiiearance  of  corr<Hled,  dusty  and 
tarry  surfaces.  The  apparatus  is  built  by 
Techni.she  Werkstatten  Dipl.  Ing.  Oswald  Slick¬ 
ers,  under  Ruhrgas  AG’s  German  Patent  No. 
832.091  of  Sept.  8.  1950  (to  S.  Brockhaus). 

O.  P.  Bry.sch 

Saturation  Pressures 

Organick,  E.  I.  and  Golding,  B.  H.  PREDIC  ¬ 
TION  OF  SATURATION  PRESSURES  P'OR 
CONDENSATE-GAS  AND  VOLATILE-OIL 
MIXTURES.  J.  PetroU  um  Technology,  4.  135- 
148  (1952)  May. 

A  simple  correlation  is  presented  for  the  pre¬ 
diction  of  saturation  pressures  in  conden.sate- 
gas  and  volatile-oil  mixtures.  Saturation  pres¬ 
sure  is  related  directly  to  the  composition  of 
the  mixture  with  the  aid  of  two  generalized 
composition  characteristics,  H,  the  molal  aver¬ 
age  boiling  point,  an<l  W  the  modified  weight 
average  equivalent  molecular  weight.  The  need 
for  hydrocarbon  equilibrium  constants  is  en¬ 
tirely  eliminated.  Only  the  values  of  the  two 
comiwsition  parameters  need  be  obtained,  and 
these  are  calculated  in  a  simple  and  reproducible 


manner  from  the  stream  analysis  of  the  mixture 
and  the  ASTM  distillation  for  the  heavy  end.s. 
The  correlation  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  set  of 
14  working  charts  in  which  saturation  pre.s- 
sures,  either  retrograde  dew-points  or  bubble 
points,  are  plotted  vs  temperature,  forming  par¬ 
tial  phase  envelopes  for  mixtures  having  dis¬ 
crete  values  of  the  composition  parameters,  H 
and  VV  ».  A  locus  of  critical  states  on  each  chart 
intersects  the  partial  phase  envelo|»es,  distin¬ 
guishing  retrograde  dew-point  pressures  from 
bubble  pressures.  A  compari.son  between  ex|H»ri- 
mental  and  |)redicted  .saturation  pre.ssures  re¬ 
veals  that:  the  probable  error  of  the  predicted 
values,  when  considering  the  data  as  a  whole 
(214  exix*rimental  iwints),  is  five  j)er  cent;  for 
high  gas  oil  ratio  condeiusate  fluids  (approxi¬ 
mately  40,900  or  more  cu  ft/bbl)  the  probable 
error  is  about  8  i>er  cent.  In  either  cast*,  how¬ 
ever,  the  probable  error  is  comparable  with  the 
overall  uncertainty  of  the  data  from  which  the 
correlation  is  derived.  Authors’  Abstract 

Underground  Storage 

Todd,  R.  VV.  OPERATION  OF  LA  GOLETA 
GAS  STORAGE  FIELD.  Paiwr  to  Natural  Gas 
Department:  Am.  Gas  A.s.soc.,  Los  Angeles.  May 
12-13,  1952. 

The  La  Goleta  re.servoir  is  an  anticline,  overlaid 
by  impervious  shales,  blocked  on  one  extreme 
by  a  fault  system.  Porosity  of  the  tested  sand 
cores  averaged  26'’^,.  Permeability  is  quite  vari¬ 
able,  averaging  243  millidarcies.  At  the  wells 
drilled  the  .sand  thickness  varies  from  32  feet 
to  377  feet,  averaging  223  feet.  Injection  ca¬ 
pacity  is  90  M.Mcf  day,  and  withdrawal  ca¬ 
pacity  is  350  MMcf  day;  these  figures  will  be 
increased.  Storage  capacity  is  about  14  billion 
cu.  ft.  of  which  about  10  billion  can  bt'  with¬ 
drawn  annually.  J.  1).  Parent 

Underwater  Pipelines 

Montfort,  J.  UNDERW’ATER  PIPELINE  IS 
REPAIRFH)  AND  RF]-LAID.  Cmmtruction, 
Methods  and  Egvipment,  .34,  123, 126-131  (1952) 
April. 

The  article  describes  the  equipment  and  meth¬ 
ods  used  in  raising,  repairing,  and  re-laying  a 
20"  pii)eline  under  the  Mississippi  River. 

VV’.  G.  Bair 
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Kr.(i.  I>.  fUOSSINf;  TIIK  NAiiKOWS.  nil 
r.nH  J..  r,|.  ><•»  n't.V.M  May  lit. 
r.y  a  uiii<|in-  nifthod  knitwn  a.-*  subtiuTjrHl  floata¬ 
tion,  fi/dtti  ft.  i)(  2l-itKh  piiK‘  was  laid  across 
tin*  Isittoni  of  thf  Now  York  Harls>r  Narrows 
t>«-tw»Tn  Staten  Island  and  IIr<Miklyn  without 
iid*'rru|ition  to  the  trallic.  I),  f.  (land 

Well  Control 

Wharton.  L.  O.  CAS  VALVK  ASSKMIILY 

lOK  OIL  WLLI.S.  r.S.  2.r)ltr).H21 

May 

'I'he  invention  relates  to  a  valve  mechanism  for 
an  oil  well.  Controlling  the  entry  of  jths  within 
the  well  into  the  tuliin>r  for  oil  lift  is  the  func¬ 
tion  covered.  J.  D.  Parent 


6.  PETROLEUM  AND 
SYNTHETIC  LIQUID 
FUELS 

Ammonia  and  Methanol 

Sherw.Kid,  P.  W.  PKTKOCMKMICALS  FROM 
W'ATKR  (iAS.  PART  II-  DKTAILS  OF  WA- 
TKR  CAS  CONVKRSION:  THK  AMMONIA 
AND  MKTIIANOL  SYNTIIKSKS.  PrtmUinn 
21.  C21-C2r.  (1952)  May. 

Modifications  of  the  conditions  of  the  water  >ras 
reaction  to  jri'e  products  suitable  for  ammoida 
and  methanol  syntheses  are  iliscussi'il.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  exist injr  jirocesses  for  each  synthesis 
is  also  included.  C.  A.  Hall 


Well  Treatment 

Farris,  R.  F.  and  Clark,.!.  R.  (as.sijrned  to  Stan- 
olind  Oil  and  Cas  Co.)  TRFAT.MliNT  OF 
WKLLS;  FRACri’RINC  FORMATIONS  IN 
WFI.LS.  I'.S.  2.59r...'<i:5;  2.59r..sn;  2.59(;.H15 
(19.52)  .May  LI. 

The  lu'e.sent  invention  ile.serilies  a  method  <d‘  in¬ 
creasing  productivity  of  an  oil  or  jras  well  by 
providiuK  lateral  draina>r«‘  channels  in  selt'cted 
formations  adjacent  to  a  well.  Fractun's  in  the 
formation  are  filled  by  inject iiijr  viscous  oily 
liquid  in  the  yn'l  form,  and  sulisecpiently  shrink¬ 
ing  and  removing  this  jfel  to  form  jiermeable 
channels.  Cranular  materials  (sand,  metal) 
may  be  introduced  with  the  Ii(|uid  to  i>ro|)  or 
space  the  fractunsl  formation.  I).  (’.  (land 
Fast,  C.  R.  (a.s.si^rm•d  to  Stanoliml  Oil  ami  Cas 
Co.)  RKMOVINC  DFPOSITS  FROM  WKLLS. 
r.S.  2,r)9(i.i:’.7  (1952)  .May  IT 
The  patmit  claims  to  proviile  an  imiiroved  sol¬ 
vent  for  oil  and  jras  well  dejiosits.  To  provide 
adeipiate  time  of  contact  an  ajrent  is  added  to 
jfive  Isidy  ami  vi.scosity.  Sullicient  jiressure  to 
cause  formation  fracture  is  also  claimed.  Sjie- 
cific  claims  covit  use  of  a  mineral  acid  and  a 
Kum.  i>articularly  tfum  karaya.  .1.  D.  Parent 

'I'he  following  articles,  the  abstracts  for  which 
a|i|»'ar  on  the  j'ayes  indicated,  are  also  called 
to  your  attention: 

Fauser,  C.  CIIKMICAL  UTILIZATION  OF 
MFTIIANF  p.  IC.u 

Neuhaus,  M.  PROCRKSS  IN  PKTROCHKMI- 
CAI.S  p.  U'.o 


Benzene  from  Petroleum 

Williams,  R..  .Ir  P.KNZKNK  FROM  PKTRO- 
LKUM— AT  WHAT  PRK'K?  {'htm.  Kn;i..  .59. 
157  (19.52)  May. 

A  jirice  of  $0.15  per  gallon  is  estimated  for 
In-nzene  produced  from  a  debutanized  natural 
jra.soline  by  the  iilatforminjr  proci'.ss. 

C.  A.  Hall 


Communist  Oil 

Wzelaki.  .1.  H.  PP^TROLKUM  FOR  POWKR  IN 
R  K I )  K I  ’  R( ) P K .  Wo, -III  ( HI.  I  ;U .  252-256  ( 1 952 ) 
-May  . 

Pre.sent  production  of  oil  in  the  Kuropean  com- 
muidst  countries  exclusive  of  Soviet  Ru.ssia  is 
estimated  to  be  66,S08,0()()  bbls.  The  P'ive  Year 
Plan  ymal  for  these  countries  is  .set  for  11.5.1)00,- 
1)00  bills,  of  which  about  17.5  million  bids,  will 
be  synthetic  iiroduction  from  coal.  Rest  jiresent 
ojiitdon  is  that  these  jiroduction  jroals  will  Im' 
hard  to  meet.  W.  C.  Rair 

Desulfurization 

DESULFURIZATION  PROCESS:  “AUTO¬ 
FINING”  DEVELOPED  RY  ANCLO-IRAN- 
lA.N.  /'<Dob  )//ii  i:<  liner.  :{1,  108,  109  (19.52) 
.lune : /'(  Do/# '/III  L'ii,//i-.  21.  C51-C;12  (1952)  July. 
A  new  catalytic  desulfurization  process,  named 
“.\uto)iIdn^^,”  has  been  developed  by  the  Anirlo- 
Iranian  Oil  ('omiiany.  This  pna-ess  has  been 
fully  jiroved  in  extemled  operations  in  a  250 
bill,  day  pilot  plant  and  the  first  commercial  siz*‘ 
unit  of  2500  bill,  stream-day  injiut  cajiacity  is 
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now  in  o|)eration  at  the  AtiKlo-lranian  Llantiar- 
cy  refinery  in  South  Wales.  The  Autofininjr  pna  - 
ess  opt'rates  at  pressures  of  50-2'V)  psijr  aiul  at 
temiH^ratures  of  70(*  -800  F.  and  makes  use  of 
a  very  stable  sulfur-resistant  catalyst  which  has 
a  lonK  life.  The  catalyst  is  rejrenerated  {HTiodi- 
cally,  the  on-stream  j't'rioil  varyinjr  with  the 
IsiiliiiK  ranjre  of  the  fet'd  sttK'k.  A  small  amount 
of  Kiis.  consistinjr  maiidy  of  hydroKcn,  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  process  and  this  is  recycled.  No 
hydrogen  manufacturing  facilities  are  re<|uire<l. 
A  wide  variety  of  feed  stocks  can  In*  eflft'ctively 
desulfurized,  rangiiijr  from  natural  anti  straiKht 
run  jra.solines  throuRh  naphthas  and  kerosenes 
to  Kas  oils  and  light  diesel  fuels.  Sulfur  removetl 
from  the  feed  stocks  is  largely  convertetl  into 
hydrogen  sulfide.  The  products  are  of  gtHxl 
color  and  odor  and  are  very  stable.  They  need 
no  subsequent  refining  treatment.  The  yields 
of  liquid  products  obtained  are  99  iiercent  plus 
by  weight  or  about  100  percent  by  volume. 

Author’s  Abstract 


Refining  of  Synthetics 

Carlson,  C.  S.,  Catterall,  W.  K.,  and  Staib,  J.  H. 
(a.ssignetl  to  Standanl  Oil  Development  ('o. ) 
TKKATMKNT  OF  0.\0  ALCOHOLS  RY 
CAl'STIC  AND  AIK.  C.S.  2,595.76:1  (19.52) 
May  6. 

Alctihols  producetl  by  the  o.\o-reaction  followed 
by  hydrogenation  are  puririixl  by  a  combination 
air-caustic  and  distillation  treatment. 

C.  A.  Hall 

•McOrath,  H.  (I.  (a.ssignetl  to  The  M.  W.  Kellogg 
('o.)  SFPAUATION  OF  OKC.ANK'  COM¬ 
POUNDS.  U.S.  2..596.160  (19.52)  May  l.’l. 

The  products  of  the  t)xo-reaction  followeil  by 
hyilrogenation  are  separated  by  extraction  and 
di.stillation  ojH'rations.  C.  A.  Hall 

Shale  Oil 

Sherwootl,  P.  W.  SHALL  OIL  PK()DU(’T1()N 
AND  UFFINLNd  TODAY.  PART  III.  lUtru- 
Iciini  /if/itnr,  :il.  160-161  (19.52)  May. 


Fischer-Tropsch  Catalysts 


P.urton,  W.  P.  (a.ssignetl  to  The  .M.  W.  Kellttgg 
Co.)  SYNTHKSIS  OF  ORCANIC  COM¬ 


POUNDS.  U.S.  2..598.50:5  (19.52)  May  27. 


Organic  comi>ountls  are  protluced  from  a  suit¬ 
able  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  mttnoxitie 
pa.s.sed  over  an  iron-alkali  catalyst  under  ap¬ 
propriate  conditions.  W.  .1.  Pleticka 


McGrath,  H.  (1.  (assigned  to  The  M.  W.  Kellogg 
Co.)  HYDROC.ENATION  OF  CARRON  .MON¬ 
OXIDE  WITH  PRO.MOTED  IRON  CATA¬ 
LYST.  U.S.  2,.598.647  (19.52)  .May  27. 


A  sy.stem  is  claimetl  for  protlucing  oxygenatetl 
organic  comptninds  from  a  suitable  mixture  of 
carl)on  monoxide  anil  hydrogen,  through  a  pro¬ 
moted  iron  catalyst  with  appropriate  conilitions. 

W.  J.  Pleticka 


Pyzel,  R.  (a.ssignetl  to  The  .M.  W.  Kellogg  Co.) 
SYNTHESIS  OF  ORGANIC  ('OMPOUNDS. 
U.S.  2,.596,4:54  (19.52)  May  13. 

Astystem  for  the  hyilrogenation  of  carbon  mon- 
oxiile  with  a  (luidizeil  hydrogenation  catalyst  is 
claimetl,  which  u.ses  a  fraction  of  the  vaporized 
organic  compound  to  control  the  temiH'rature 
of  the  reaction.  W.  J.  Pleticka 


The  U.S.  Rureau  of  Mines  recently  atinounceil 
that  it  will  builil  a  much  larger  plant  for  the 
production  anil  refining  of  shale  oil.  This  proj- 
tH-'t.  together  with  the  recent  ilangerous  ilevelop- 
ments  in  Iran,  has  again  placeil  the  subject  of 
.shale  oil  in  the  limelight.  The  amount  of  crutle 
oil  available  from  U.S.  shales  is  tremeniious, 
and  has  Iteen  estimateil  in  exce.ss  of  225  billion 
barrels.  Reginning  with  Part  I  on  the  occur¬ 
rence  and  nature  of  shale  oil,  the  series  outlineil 
the  various  retorting  processes  for  shale  oil  re¬ 
covery  in  Part  11.  (Go.s  Abstracts,  8,  74;  98 
(1952)).  Part  III  discus.ses  the  refining  ojx'ra- 
tions  for  converting  the  recovereii  shale  oil  into 
gasoline  or  tlie.sel  oil.  As  the  key  to  the  entire 
future  of  the  shale  oil  iniiustry,  the  economic 
questions  on  gasoline  proiluction  from  shale  oil 
are  di.scussed.  Author’s  Abstract 

SCOTTISH  SHALE  OIL  -A  REVIEW  OF  AN- 
IMPORTANT  RRITISH  INDUSTRY.  /Vfro- 
Irani  (Rritish),  1.5,  1.58-160  (19.52)  .June. 

The  distillatii'ii  anti  n'fining  of  shale  oil  frac¬ 
tions  are  described  .starting  from  distillation  of 
the  crude  to  coke  resiilue,  yielding  crutle  naph¬ 
tha,  a  wax-free  cut  and  a  wax-bearing  cut.  Pres¬ 
sure  di.stillation  of  the  coke  residue,  and  refin¬ 
ing  of  the  crude  wax  and  naphtha  complete  the 
oiK'rations.  A  (low  diagram  is  included. 

von  Fix'dersdorff 
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7.  ANALYTICAL  METHODS 

AND  TESTS 

Aromatic  Spectra 

Ma.I.JamH.  W.  F.  SVSTKMATir  SHIFTS  IN 
THK  I’LTKA-VIOI.KT  ABSORPTION  SPKC- 
TRA  OF  POLV(  Y(M(’  AROMATIC  HYORO- 
CARHONS.  Sntiin  (British)  169,  7i:i-711 
(1962)  May  17. 

'rh«-  Mvat^-niatif  .shift.H  in  thi-  ultra-violft  abs<irp- 
tioii  .s|M’«  tra  of  iM)lyrydic  aromatic  hydrtKarljoii.s 
ia  cotiaidcrctl  from  the  vic\v|K)iiit  of  changes  in 
the  electronic  enerK.v-level.a  of  a  rejtnlar  »e- 
quence  of  these  hydnaarljons.  I).  V.  Kneilies 

Gar  Analyzer 

Taylor,  F.,  Jr.  NKW  COMBl’STIBLK  GAS 
ANALYZF.R.  Instnmn  ntotimi,  .'i,  115-116  ( 1952) 

.1  line. 

This  article  descrils-s  the  advantajres  of  the  new 
Davis  comhii.stilile  ^as  analyzer.  The.se  advan- 
ta)fe.s  are:  increa.sed  stability  and  nsluced  zero 
drift.  broiiKht  alsait  by  usiiiK  thermtHouples 
ami  a  jHitentiorneter  circuit  as  contrasted  to  the 
conventional  resistance  measurement  and  bridge 
circuit.  Thus  the  instrument  can  Ik*  used  for 
remote  heail  operation  and  for  tulM*  sanqilintf 
.systems.  .1.  I.  Wrozina 

Gas  Solubility 

Baldwin,  R.  R.  and  Daniel.  S.  G.  A  .MFTllOD 
FOR  TIIF  DKTKRMINATION  OF  TIIF  SOI.- 
nill-ITY  OF  GASF.S  IN  Mgl’IDS  WITH 
PARTKT’l.AR  RKFFRKNCF  TO  VISCOUS 
I.UH'IDS.  ./.  Apiilidl  Chrni.  (British)  2,  161- 
165  (1952)  Aj.ril. 

A  method  for  the  determination  of  jras  .solubility 
is  ib'ScrilK'd  which  is  claimed  to  be  )>articularly 
suitable  for  use  with  viscous  liquids. 

D.  .M.  Ma.son 

Moisture  Determination 

Vincent,  R.  S.  APPARATUS  FOR  THK  DK- 
TKR.MINATION  OF  .MOISTURK  IN  SAM- 
PLKS  OF  AIR.  Sri.  Ini^triinn  xtn,  29.  155- 
157  (1952)  May  (British). 

A  .sample  of  jjas  is  taken  into  an  «>vacuated  flask 
which  is  subsequently  connected  to  the  measur- 
iiiK  apparatus.  The  water  va|K)r  content  is  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  pre.ssure  difference  created  by  ab¬ 


sorption  of  the  water  vajHir  in  phosphorus  jien- 
toxide.  Before  the  determination  the  water  is 
temjMirarily  frozen  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
flask,  and  the  is  purKed  out  of  the  flask.  The 
flask  is  sub-sequently  warmed  to  revaporize  the 
water.  The  method  can  Ik.*  u.sed  over  a  consid¬ 
erable  ranjfe  of  moisture  contents  by  varying 
the  size  of  the  .sampling  fla.sks. 

Abstractor’s  note:  This  method  would  seem  to 
have  considerable  merit  for  the  determination 
of  moi.sture  in  small  .samples  of  gas  (.5(K)  cc  and 
under)  when  brought  into  the  laboratory  from 
the  field.  ().  T.  Blwimer 

Nitrogen  Determination 

Alford,  W.  C.  MICRODKTF.RMINATION  OF 
NITROGEN  IN  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS. 
.4nflf.  CAcm..  21.  881-S84  (19.52)  May. 

Due  to  failures  of  Dumas  and  Kjeldahl  methods 
for  the  determination  of  nitrogen,  a  new  pro¬ 
cedure  has  lx*en  developeil.  The  combustion 
technique  of  the  carbon-hydrogen  train  and  the 
i.solation  of  nitrogen  according  to  the  Dumas 
met hial  have  been  combined  to  jiroduce  a  method 
which  has  proved  satisfactory  for  the  analysis 
of  virtually  all  clas.ses  of  nitrogen  comiMUinds. 

R.  Parker 

Spectrographic  Analysis 

Alexander,  G.  V.  and  .Nusbaum,  R.  E.  EMIS¬ 
SION  SPECTR(4GRAPH1C  ANALYSIS  OF 
ORGANIC  SOLIDS  FOR  INORGANIC  CON¬ 
STITUENTS.  .4 no/.  (View.,  21.  793-795  (19.52) 
May. 

A  method  for  a  spwtograjihic  analysis  of  or¬ 
ganic  solids  for  inorganic  constituents  is  pre¬ 
sented.  To  date,  according  to  (he  authors,  there 
has  not  Ikk'h  such  a  “method  without  a  previous 
ashing”.  A|)paratus.  standards  and  a  detailed 
procedure  are  descrilM'd.  It  is  is  considered  par¬ 
ticularly  successful  and  important  for  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  mono-and  |M)lysaccharides.  S.  Sensi 

Spectromelric  Analysis 

Broida,  H.  P.  and  .Morgan,  G.  H.  OPTICAL 
SPECTROPHOTO.METRIC  ANALYSIS  OF 
HYDROGEN-DEUTERIUM  MIXTURES  IN 
PRESENCE  OF  AIR.  Annl.  ('hrm.,  21,  799-804 
(19.52)  May. 

An  elect nwleless  di.scharge  at  150  megacycles  in 
a  continuous-tlow  gas  system  was  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  high-resolution  photoelectric 
grating  monochromator  to  analy.se  gaseous  mix- 
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tures  of  hydrofren,  deuterium  and  air.  The  sys¬ 
tem  and  its  calibration  problems  are  described. 
A  determination  re<juires  one  minute  and  an 
accuracy  of  of  the  mixture  can  l)e  achieved. 

I).  V.  Kniebes 

Sands,  .1.  I),  and  Turner,  G.  S.  NEW  DF.Vh'L- 
OPMENT  IN  SOLID  PHASE  INFRARED 
SPECTROSCOPY.  Amil.  Chrm.,  24.  791-795 
(1952)  May. 

A  methcul  of  preparinK  .solid  .samples  for  infra¬ 
red  sp<*ctrophotometric  examination  is  de- 
.scrilasl.  I.jjmination  and  impregnation  tech¬ 
niques  have  l)een  devi.sed  usinj?  materials  haviiiK 
transparent  regions  in  the  infrared  such  as 
mica,  silver  chloride,  and  polyethylene.  A  pro¬ 
cedure  for  (luantitative  analysis  utilizing  this 
tyiH*  of  sample  preparation  is  descril)e<l. 

I).  V'.  Kniebes 

8.  GENERAL  AND 
PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY 
Carbon  Oxidation 

Arthur,  .1.  R.  and  Bleach.  J.  A.  MODE  OF  EN¬ 
ERGY  RELEASE  IN  CO.MBl'STION  OF  ('AR- 
BON.  hid.  Kill}.  Chcm.  41.  1028-1024  (1952) 
May. 

Ex|H*rimental  evidence  tends  to  verify  that  the 
mechanism  of  carbon  combustion  takes  place  in 
two  steps.  First  the  carlM)n  combiru's  with  oxy¬ 
gen  to  form  carlx)n  monoxide.  This  reaction  is 
followetl  by  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide. 
Th«‘  latter  is  in  an  excited  state  and  upon  re¬ 
turning  to  its  ground  state  would  relea.se  en¬ 
ergy;  thus  it  is  believed  that  the  blue  glow 
that  results  from  the  combustion  is  due  to  the 
excited  carbon  dioxide  molecule,  ('omparison 
of  charcoal  and  graphite  as  the  carbon  .source 
show  that  the  former  is  controlled  by  diffusion 
at  lower  temj)erature8  than  the  latter. 

S.  Mori 

Gulbranson,  E.  A.  REACTIONS  OF  ARTI¬ 
FICIAL  GRAPHITE  (Mechanism  Of  The  Oxi¬ 
dation  Of  Graphite  At  Temperatures  Of  425  to 
575“  C.).  Ind.  Eng.  Chem..  14.  1045-1047  (1952) 
.May. 

An  absolute  reaction  rate  theory  was  applied 
in  the  derivation  of  an  eijuation  for  the  carbon- 
oxygen  .system.  This  theory,  postulated  by  Ey- 


ring  and  his  co-workers,  involves  the  calculation 
of  the  partition  functions  for  the  indicated  spe¬ 
cies  as  the  reaction  complex  go*'.s  from  one 
region  of  configuration  to  another.  A  compari¬ 
son  of  this  rate  with  ex|>erimental  data  indi¬ 
cates  that  both  the  immobile  adsorption  and 
the  mobile  adsorption  of  the  gas  sjn'cies  on  the 
active  center  (followed  by  dissociation)  can  la> 
correlated.  S.  Mori 

Gulbranson,  E.  A.  and  Andrew,  K.  F.  REA('- 
TIONS  OF  ARTIFICIAL  GRAPHITE  (Kinet¬ 
ics  Of  Oxidation  Of  .Artificial  Graphite  At  Tem¬ 
peratures  Of  425  C  To  575  ('  And  Pressures  Of 
0.15  to  9.8  ('m.  Of  Mercury  Of  Oxygen),  hid. 
Eng.  Chem..  10.24-10.28  (1952)  May. 

The  kinetics  of  the  oxidation  of  a  highly  puri¬ 
fied  graphite  are  presented  in  this  article.  The 
initial  rate  of  reaction  obeys  Arrhenius’  Law. 
and  has  an  energy  activation  of  20  Kgcal  p<*r 
mole.  The  rate  of  carbon  disapin-arance  is  a 
function  of  time,  and  its  integrated  form  may 
la*  fitted  into  an  tajuation  W  Kt  J  Ct^.  The 
effect  of  pressure  on  the  rate  e<|uation  may  al.so 
la*  expres.sc*d  as  W  .A  ?  Bp.  Another  infiu- 
encing  factor  appears  to  la*  the  method  of  pre¬ 
treatment.  This  factor  ties  in  well  with  the 
previous  work  on  the  conception  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  carbon-oxygen  complex  on  the  surface 
of  the  reactant  as  the  primary  step.  S.  .Mori 

Gulbran.son,  E.  A.  and  Andrew,  K.  F.  REAC¬ 
TIONS  OF  ARTIFK'IAL  GRAPHITE  (Sur¬ 
face  Oxide  Formation  And  Roughness  Studies 
In  Relation  To  Oxidation  Of  Artificial  Graph¬ 
ite  At  TemiK*ratures  Of  ‘25  (’.  And  Between 
425  and  575  (’.).  hid.  Eng.  Chun.,  11.  1029- 
1044  (1952)  May. 

Charcoal  susia*nded  in  vacuum  in  a  sensitive 
micro-balance  was  f)xidi7,ed  and  evacuated  un¬ 
der  varying  conditions  to  study  the  mechanism 
of  oxidation  on  the  carlsm  surface.  The  tem¬ 
perature  ranged  from  125  to  575  C.  It  was 
found  that  oxygen  is  not  adsorlH*d  instantane¬ 
ously  but  the  amount  adsorla-d  was  a  linear  func¬ 
tion  of  time.  The  de.sorption  of  the  surface  oxide 
as  a  carlK)ncomiM)und  pre.sumably  by  breaking  of 
two  carbon  lK)ndsobeys  Arrhenius’  rate«*quation. 
Surface  roughness  may  lx*  increased  with  oxida¬ 
tion  at  these  temjxratures  thus  increasing  the 
adsorption  projxrties  of  the  charcoal  for  tixygen. 

S.  Mori 
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r.iilliransoh,  K,  A  aTul  Andrew.  K  K.  KKA(  - 
TIONS  OK  AirriKK  lAI  OKAIMIITK  (K.-a.-- 
tion  Of  ('arJain  Iiutxiil*-  With  I’ure  Artifuial 
tlraphiti*  At  TcniiHTatuifs  of  oiM)  to  t)OU 
Iml.  F.n't.  f  U.  KtJH-inr)!  (Mt.Vi)  May. 

The  kitu-tic.H  of  thf  carlto!!  dioxido-p'raphito  re¬ 
action  has  Is-en  studied  from  r><Mt  to  7tt<t  t’.  at 
7  tlcni,  <d‘  lljr  pressure,  'I'he  restdts  indicate  that 
the  formation  of  surface  oxide  on  the  tfrajihite 
is  oidy  applicalile  Is  low  Hu<)  Ahove  this  tem- 
|K'ratur<-  no  ittdication  of  the  surface  oxide  as 
an  ititerniediary  step  was  otitaitied.  I’resence 
of  redmed  iron,  and  pret reatmetit  with  oxygen 
have  a  pronounced  effect  on  the  react i<in  rate. 

S.  Mori 


Carbon  Properties 

Waelt.r.Mck,  K.  ON  T!!K.  MKCIIANISM  OF 
KVAI’OKATION  OK  CIIAIMIITK  ./.  Ch,m. 
/V/iysirs.  20,  7r>7-7r»H  (i;t.7‘2t  .\|iril. 

Kr<»m  the  vapor  pressure  measurements  on 
trraphite  la-tween  2<i2((-28 10  K.  in  the  Ktnni- 
s4-n-«ell.  the  sulilittiatioii  etierjr.v  of  111  kcal 
mole  wa.-  ohtaineil.  llow«-ver  the  measured  va¬ 
por  pressure  di  \iate<l  from  the  <  ((uilihrium  va¬ 
por  pressure  atid  was  founil  to  la-  a  fimction  (d‘ 
the  apertuia-  to  total  area  ratio,  and  tin-  stick- 
in^r  cfH-iru-ieiit.  'I'he  latter  is  a  function  of  the 
electronic  hoixis  holding'  the  carhon  to>r»'ther. 
Kor  this  reason,  tin-  stickinvr  c<H-Hicient  is  iti- 
lluetic«-d  hy  holh  the  douhle-hoinl  atid  the 
sitivrle-hond  (■  atom  de|  endinjr  on  wher»“  the 
carlam  atom  is  U-inv'  torn  away.  This  had  led 
to  sliv'ht  ili.screpanci«-.s  in  the  results.  S,  ,M<iri 


Catalytic  Oxidation 

Mooi,  .1.  atid  s.-lwood,  I’  W.  STUrCTl'KK  AND 
CATAI.YTK'  ACTIVri'V  OK  sriM’OKTKD 
MANCANKSK,  COl'KKK  AND  IKON  OX- 
IDKS  ,/,  Am.  (’ht  m.  Nor.,  71,  21t>l-2U>7  ( 11152) 
.May  20. 

A  study  of  the  mechatiism  <d'  the  catalytic  oxi¬ 
dation  of  carhon  mono\id«-  in  air  was  mad«-  us- 
iiiK'  metallic  oxides  such  as  .MnO.,  Ke_0,  and 
CuO  disjM-r.sed  on  alumina.  .A  maximum  of  car¬ 
hon  monoxiile  conversion  was  ohtaim-d  at  1'  , 
concentrations  for  Ke  (1  and  .MnO..  while  7', 
was  rei|uired  for  CuO.  Thi-  eiu-rjry  of  activa¬ 
tion  also  varied  with  various  metallic  oxides 
slniwinjr  that  the  rat«'  controllitnf  mechanism 
may  not  he  the  oxidation  of  the  carlsin  monox- 
i«U-  to  I'arhon  dioxide.  S.  Mori 


Combustion  Reactions 

rhomas.  N.  I’OI.YMK.K  FORMATION  IN  HY- 
DROC AKRON  KLAMKS.  J.('ht  m.  Phijmcg,  20. 
Xlill-liol  (llt.')2)  May. 

\  theory  is  develop»-d  to  account  for  certain 
«  xperim»-ntal  phenomena  occurriii)?  in  hydro- 
carhon  flames.  It  iM>stulat»-s  the  formation  of 
liiKhly  un.saturat*-d  chain-polymers  and  their 
suh.se(iuent  rapid  hri*akdown  to  active  frajr- 
m«*ntsand  oxidation  of  tlu-.si-.  The  theory  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  numls-r  of  examples  of  experimental 
data  on  h.\ dnaarhon  flames.  A  mathematical 
discussion  of  the  hreakdovMi  of  chain-polymers 
hy  self-oscillation  is  jriven,  usinjr  a  classical 
moflel.  and  the  r*-lation  Ix-tween  the  theory  and 
theexperimental  data  is  di.scussed  w  ith  r<*ference 
to  earlier  work  on  unimolecular  decomjiosition. 

Author’s  Abstract 

Compressibility  via  Density 

.SillM-rherjr.  I.  II.  and  McK»‘tta.  .1,  .1.,  .Ir.  IN- 
VKSTKIATIO.NS  WITH  CAS  DKNSITY  RAI.- 
ANCK.RART  1  TIIK,  RRINCIRLK,  ANDTHK, 
.MK.TUDDS  OK  rSK,.  l‘,hi>U)>m  Kuij..  21,  ('.5- 
CS.  .''iHs-rlierjr.  I.  II..  Kuo,  I’.  K.  and  .McKetta, 
.I..I.  .Ir.  PART  II— CO.MRRK.SSIRll.lTY  ISO- 
TllK.R.MS  OK  MK.THANK,  K.TIIANK,  RRO- 
I’ANK.  AND  N-Rl'TANK  AT  ROW  I’KKS- 
SURKS.  r»tri>t,itm  Fiifi..  21.  (•1M’20  (19.52) 
.Ma.\. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion  th*-  nas  density  bal- 
anc<*  method  ma.v  he  used  for  precise  re.search 
work.  Tht*  comiiressihility  factors  of  >tas«*s  may 
Iw  obtained  directly.  The  molecular  weight  of 
Kases  may  he  obtained  by  indirect  means.  This 
paper  covers  thrtx-  it»‘ms;  (a)  the  principle  of 
the  balance,  (h)  thno  methods  of  usinjr  the 
balance  for  exjierimental  work,  and  (c)  the  use 
of  air  as  a  standard  Kas.  Part  2  includes  the 
experimental  results  on  the  low-pre.ssure  com- 
Iire.ssihility  factors  for  methane,  ethane,  pro¬ 
pane  and  n-hutane.  .Authors’  Abstract 

Gas  Solubility 

Pray,  H.  A.,  Schweickert,  ('.  K.,  and  Minnich, 
R.  II.  SORCRIRITY  OK  HYDROGK.N,  OXY- 
CKN.  NITROCK.N,  AND  IIKRll’.M  IN  WA- 
TKR  AT  K.RK.VATKD  TEMPFRATCRKS. /«d. 
Fh<i.  (’htm.,  11,  1116-1151  (1952)  May. 
Solubility  data  of  oxyyjen,  hydrogen,  helium  and 
nitrojreii  in  water  at  temperatures  from  125  to 
650  K.  and  pressures  up  to  5<»))  psia  are  pre- 
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senUMl.  Within  tho  ex|)t‘rimentul  accuracy,  the 
solubilities  of  thes*-  jrases  aiiisar  to  1h*  linear 
functions  of  i)ressures  over  the  ranjje  investi- 
Kated.  1).  C.  Gami 


Gasification  Kinetics 

(lorintr,  G.  K.,  ('urran.  G.  1’..  Tarlsix,  U.  I’.,  ami 
Gorin.  K.  KINKTK’S  OF  GAlUtON  GASIFI¬ 
CATION  ItV  STKAM.  (Klfect  Of  IliRh  Tem- 
I>t‘rature  I’retreatment  On  Reactivity  Of  I.ow 
TemiH-rature  ('har  to  Steam  Ami  Carbon  Di¬ 
oxide.).  Iiifi.  Enq.  ('hi  tn.,  41,  10.51-1(».')6  (1952) 
May. 


The  inteKral  rate  of  carb«)n  K:*'»ihcation  on  a 
low  temperature  char,  Disco,  was  fouml  to  la- 
about  twice  that  of  the  C-COj  system  at  IfiOO  F. 
This  has  betm  bmuKht  out  by  plottinj;  the  lb. 
atoms  of  carlK)n  K«sihed  |H*r  hr.  ix-r  lb.  atom 
of  carbon.  aKainst  carbon  burnotf  which  may 
la*  expres.sed  as  the  iH'rcent  carlam  jrasitied.  An¬ 
other  variable,  the  pretr«‘atment  time  with  ni- 
trojjen  at  1600  F.,  is  an  imjK)rtant  variabU* 
which  would  influence  the  carlam  jrasification 
rate.  The  alternative  cause  for  this  effect  has 
la*en  postulatt*d.  S.  Mori 


Gorinjr,  G.  h'...  Curran,  G.  P..  Tarla)x.  R.  P.  and 
Gorin.  E.  KINETICS  OF  CARP.ON  GASIFI¬ 
CATION  BY  STEAM.  (  Effect  Of  Pressure  And 
Carlajn  Hurnoff  On  Rate  Of  Interaction  Of  Low 
Tem|H*rature  Char  With  Steam-Hydrojren  .Mix¬ 
tures  M  1600  F.)  Itid.  Enq.  Chi  in,  11,  1057- 
1065  (19.52)  May. 


The  differential  rate  of  carbon  Kasitication  on 
low-temperature  char,  Di.sco,  was  al.so  deter¬ 
mined  at  zero  l)ed-depth  ami  1600  F.  This 
value  is  an  extrapolated  value  from  the  inteKral  ^ 
rate  obtained  ex|H>rimen(ally.  The  variables  in  i 
this  series  of  investijrations  are  total  pressure, 
fraction  of  oriffyial  In'd  gasified,  and  II..  HjO 
rate.  S.  .Mori 


X-Ray  Camera 

Basinski,  Z.  S.,  Pearson.  W.  B.,  and  Christian, 
.1.  W.  FURNACE  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
TIIEROCOUPLE  ARRANGE.MENTS  FOR  A 
HIGH  TEMPERATURE  .\-RAY  ('AMERA. 
./.  Sci.  In.'ffriinii  tits,  29,  151-155  (1952)  May. 


Mmlitications  of  a  high-temtarature  X-ray 
camera  and  a  new  thermocouple  design  allow 
accurate  sia*cimen  temperatures  to  la*  meas- 


unal  in  the  range  700-1000  C.  Temia-rature 
gradients  in  the  s|aH.*imen  are  very  small  using 
the  naalified  furnace.  D.  V.  Knieln's 

9.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

Adduct  Fractionation 

K.>la*.  K.  A.  and  Doma.sk.  W.  G.  EXTRACTIVE 
CRYSTALLIZATION  — A  NEW  SEPARA¬ 
TION  PROCESS.  I‘i  tritli-iini  lii  fiiwr,  .‘11.  151- 
157  (1952)  May. 

Part  2  of  a  three-part  series  discus.ses  thermo¬ 
dynamic  considerations  applying  to  the  i)rocess 
by  which  .straight-chain  organic  comimunds 
form  adducts  with  crystalline  urea. 

D.  M.  Mason 

Newey,  H.  A.,  Shokal.  E.  C.  and  Bradley,  T.  F. 
(a.ssigned  to  Shell  D**velopment  Co.)  FRAC¬ 
TIONATION  PROCESS.  U.S.  2,.596.:M  1  (19.52) 
May  l.f. 

Vegetable  oil  acids  or  their  derivatives  may  1h* 
fractionate«l  according  to  degrts*  of  un.satura- 
tion  by  extractive  cry.stallizatitm  with  urea. 
Straight  chain  acids,  or  preferably  their  esters 
ttf  the  lower  alcohols,  form  addition  com{K>unds 
with  urea  with  increasing  reluctance  as  their 
degree  of  un.saturation  increa.st's.  The  pnaess 
generally  consists  of  additioti  of  urea,  usually  in 
aqueous  .solution,  to  a  ketonic  or  alcoholic  solu- 
ti»m  of  the  fatty  acid  or  derivative,  reacting  at 
a  temperature  In-tween  0  and  75  C.,  s<*parat- 
ing  the  raflinate  from  the  urea  .solution  and 
cry.-tals  of  adduct,  and  heating  the  urea  .solution 
and  crystalline  adduct  comiMtunds  to  80  '-125  (’. 
to  decomimse  the  adduct  and  thereby  regenerate 
the  urea  and  extracted  fatty  acid  or  derivative. 

I).  .M.  .Ma.son 


Ethylene  Chemicals 

Hogan,  .1.  .1.  PETROCHE.MICAIis  FROM 
ETHANE  AND  PROPANE.  Oil  Cius  J..  51. 86- 
88  (1952)  June  9. 

The  Mathie.son  (’hemical  Corp.  plant  at  Doe 
Run,  Ky.,  is  very  briefly  de.scrilx'd.  This  plant 
receives  a  coml»ined  liquefied  petroleum  gas, 
ethane,  natural  gasoline  .stream  from  the  Ten- 
ne.ss(*e  Gas  Transmi.ssion  Co.  plant  at  Gala*,  Ky. 
(OiiH  AhntnictH,  8,  5,  94)  The  principle  pnaluct 
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i.H  «-fhyl«-tic  y'lycol ;  comnuTcial  fjiiaiititifs  of 
••thylorw  oxiilo  and  «'1hyl«*iH-  dioxide  are  alao 
imMlnred.  I,i(|u»*lied  (adrolt  um  Ra.H  and  natural 
Ka.Holine  are  also  removed  from  the  plant  fewl 
Htreans  l»y  fractionation.  <).  T.  Hloomer 

Methane  Chemicals  - 

KaiiHer.C  i;!Tll.r/./.A/,l()NF,(  HIMK’A  DHL 
Mli'I'AN't).  (Chemical  IMili/.ation  of  Methane) 
liii'iHtn  ilii  ('oiHhiintiliih  (Italian),  ft,  ft.‘l-8.‘{ 
(ll*ri2)  F«d)ruary. 

The  utilization  of  methane  for  ohtaininK  carla)n 
lilack,  for  the  synthesi.s  of  acetylene,  hydro¬ 
cyanic  aciil,  halo>fenic  comjiouiul.s,  etc.  and  for 
the  production  of  .synthesi.s  for  catalytic 
conversion  with  water  or  oxygen  is  considered. 
In  view  of  Italy’s  lar^e  j)resent  and  |)rojected 
supply  of  methane,  the  |M>ssil)ilities  of  expan¬ 
sion  of  this  hranch  of  chemical  industry  are 
favorable.  C.  A.  Hall 

.lenninjfs,K.J  OKCANK’ (  HF.MICAFS  FROM 
.S'ATl’ItAI,  (IAS — I.  Chrin.  /‘rorrsx  .’13, 

2l:)-21ft  (1!).V2)  May. 

In  the  I’.S.A.,  where  vast  supplies  of  natural  tfas 
are  obtainable,  it  is  htunsl  to  produce  sijrniticant 
(pnintities  <d'  useful  oxynenated  materials  from 
the  partial  cfimbustion  of  its  methane  in  the 
llydnsiil  pnuess.  'I'his  is  a  modification  of  tht- 
successful  (lerman  Sachs.se  pnK’e.ss.  This  paper 
ilescriln-s  how  the  chemicals  acetone,  methanol, 
formaldehyde  Jind  acetaldehyde  may  la*  obtained 
on  a  commercial  .scale  from  natural  jfJ‘-s.  The 
followinjr  conclusions  are  reached;  (1)  The 
Sachsse.  or  contntlb“d-o\idation.  process  is  rec- 
ommeniletl  for  the  ultimate  manufacture  of 
acetone,  methanol.  f«>rmaldehyde  and  acetalde¬ 
hyde  from  natural  Kas.  Where  only  formalde¬ 
hyde  is  required  (or.  if  it  is  not  wished  to  pro- 
tluce  formaldehyde  from  methanol)  then  partial- 
oxidation  of  methane  under  siH'cial  conditions 
may  Is-  employed.  (2)  .Acetylene-produciiiK 
pr<K'es.ses  which  yiebl  lartre  volumes  of  attend¬ 
ant  hytlro^ren,  in  ad»lition  to  acetylene  for 
acetone  and  acetabU  hyde  manufacture,  are  un¬ 
suitable  for  methanol  production.  (3)  When 
more  hiKh-<iuality  methane  l)ecomes  available 
from  Hritain’s  jras-rich  coal  seams,  it  may  Ik* 
worth  erecting  a  small-scale  plant  near  a  col¬ 
liery  for  the  manufacture  of  the  chemicals 
discus.st-tl.  Author’s  Ab.stract 


Neuhaus,  .M.  and  Sommer,  N.  B.  PUOGRFSS 
I.N  PFTKOCHFMirAI^S.  Petroleum  Process- 
iiiff,  7,  641-616  (1952)  May. 

A  chart  showinK  the  chemicals  derived  from 
methane  is  jjiven.  Particularly  significant  amont; 
the  recent  develoj)ments  in  this  field  is  a  very 
Kreat  increase  in  the  us«*  of  hydrojren  made  fn)m 
natural  for  ammonia  [iroduction.  A  similar 
increa.se  in  methanol  production  from  natural 
jras  is  noted.  A.  Hall 

Organic  Sulfur 

White,  P.  T.,  Barnard-Smith,  1).  G.  and  Fidler, 
F.  A.  VAPOR  PRFSSURF-TFMPFRA- 
Tl’RF  RFLATIONSHIPS  OF  SULFUR  COM¬ 
POUNDS  RFLATFI)  TO  PFTROLFUM.  Ind. 
Ku<j.  ('hem.,  14,  1430-1438  (1952)  June. 

The  vapor  pressure-temperature  relationships 
of  a  lar^e  number  of  alkane  sulfides,  alkane  di¬ 
sulfides,  c.vclic  sulfide.s,  and  thiophenes  are  pre- 
.s«*nted.  Several  correlations  are  included  which 
relate  the  lM)ilinK  points  at  760  mm.  and  the 
B  and  (’  con.stants  of  the  Antoine  equation  to 
the  .structure  of  the  alkane  sulfides  and  disul¬ 
fides.  The  latent  heats  of  vaiM)rization  which 
have  lK‘en  calculated  from  the  vaiM)r  pressure 
measurements  are  tabulated  with  the  critical 
constants  of  these  sulfur  compounds. 

C.  F.  Hummel 

Petroleum  Aromatics 

Dunn,  C.  L.  and  Liedholm,  G.  F.  SHFLL  PROC- 
FSS  PFRMITS  RFCOVFRY  OF  NITRATION- 
GRADF  BFNZFNF  AND  TOLUFNF.  Petro¬ 
leum  Refiner,  IW,  104-108  (1952)  May. 

The  Shell  extraction  distillation  proce.ss  has 
been  succe.ssfully  aitplied  commercially  to  the 
pnaiuction  of  nitration-^rade  benzene  and  tolu¬ 
ene  from  petroleum  sources.  Stringent  .siK*cili- 
cations  must  bt*  met;  for  example,  0.1%  of  the 
next  hiKher  aromatic  is  alone  suHicient  to  briiiK 
the  distillation  raiiKe  to  the  ASTM  specification 
limit.  In  order  to  meet  all  sjK'cifications  and 
alow  for  variation  in  feed,  composition  and 
I)lant  control,  a  plant  must  be  desiKned  for 
99.5’  „  i)urity.  D.  M.  Ma.son 

The  followiiiK  article,  the  abstract  for  which 
a))iK*ars  on  the  pajre  indicated,  is  also  called  to 
your  attention : 

Finke,  H.  L.  THF  FNTROPY  AND  VAPOR 
PRFSSURF  OF  1-PFNTANFTHIOL.  p.  152 
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la  CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Dust  Separators 

Blomen,  T.  (assigned  to  AktieiKilaget  Linde- 
roths  Patenter,  Sweden)  WKT  SEPARATOR 
FOR  PURIFYING  A  PARTICLE  LADEN 
GAS  CURRENT.  U.S.  2.598.0:52  (1952)  May 
27. 

The  patent  claims  a  device  for  the  purification 
of  a  particle-laden  gas.  The  gas  is  admitteil 
axially  into  a  rotating  drum,  the  louvered  walls 
of  the  drum  lieing  wetted  by  a  spray.  Due  to 
centrifugal  action  the  gas  pa.s.ses  through  the 
wetted  walls  of  the  drum,  leaving  the  housing 
through  a  tangential  duct  while  the  .solid  par¬ 
ticles  after  passage  through  the  walls  are  car¬ 
ried  by  the  liquid  to  the  Isittom  of  the  housing 
and  di.scharged.  E.  .1.  E’yrcioch 


Dalavalle,  J.  M.  DRY  DUST  COLLECTORS 
FOR  LNDUSTRY.  Hcntiitij  and  l'»  ntilating,  49, 
104-110  (1952)  June. 


The  article  discu.sst's  the  inertial  tyjs*  of  dust 
.separator  with  emphasis  on  the  cyclone.  The 
cyclone  is  the  mo.st  economical  collector  fur  the 
average  installation  and  has  highest  efficiency 
at  high  dust  loading  in  the  inlet  ga.se.s.  Pub¬ 
lished  data  on  inertial  separation  is  scarce  and 
more  research  is  needed.  W.  G.  Bair 


Richardson,  H.  L.  (assigned  to  Re.search  Corp.) 
APPARATUS  FOR  AND  METHOD  OF  HAN¬ 
DLING  DUSTY  MATERIALS.  U.S.  2.596,601 
(1952)  May  1,3. 

This  patent  applies  to  a  method  for  handling 
du.sty  material  wherein  a  layer  of  foam  is  util¬ 
ized  as  a  .sealer  for  the  receiving  receptacle.  It 
can  be  applied  to  use  with  cyclone  separators 
and  electrical  precipitators.  E.  J.  Pyrcioch 

Fluidization 

Toomey,  R.  D.  and  Johnstone,  H.  F'.  GASEOUS 
FLUIDIZATION  OF  SOLID  PARTICLES. 
Chem.  Eng.  Progress.  48.  220-226  (1952)  May. 

A  theory  of  fluidization  is  develoiied. 

J.  D.  Parent 

Fluid  Pulverizer 


Trust,  C.  and  Holdcraft,  J.  (a.ssigned  to 
Freeport  Sulphur  Company)  SOLID  FEED¬ 


ING  MEANS  FOR  FLUID-TYPE  PULVER¬ 
IZER.  U.S.  2,596,088  (1952)  May  6. 

A  fluid-tyiH?  jiulverizer  using  a  rnwhanical  feed¬ 
ing  device  is  de.scrilH*d  in  this  patent.  Higher 
mill  capacities  are  claimetl  over  milts  using  in¬ 
jection  feeding  devices.  E.  J.  Pyrcioch 

Fluidized  Reactor 

(^atdwell,  C.  L.  (a.ssigned  to  Houdry  Process 
Corp.)  METHOD  AND  APPARATUS  FOR 
PROCESSES  EMPLOYING  FLUENT  SOL¬ 
IDS.  U.S.  2.595.224  (1952)  May  6. 

A  modification  is  made  on  the  usual  cylindrical 
catalyst  reactor  so  that  catalyst  (.'i-to  8-mesh 
size)  can  Ih‘  withdrawn  from  the  center  of  the 
lied.  Thus  with  a  non-turbulent  downflow  pr<K- 
ess,  two  different  catalyst-to-charging  stwk 
ratios  can  lie  achieved.  This  invention  gives 
more  adaptability  in  operation  than  conven¬ 
tional  design.  \V.  G.  Bair 

Fractional  Permeation 

Steiner,  VV.  A.  and  Weller.  S.  W.  APPARATUS 
FOR  THE  SEPARATION  OF  GASES  BY 
FRACTIONAL  PER.MEATION  THROUGH 
ME.MBRANES.  U.S.  2.597,9(t7  (19.52)  May  27. 
This  invention  relates  to  an  apparatus  for  the 
.separation  of  gas  mixtures  by  the  fractional 
jiermeation  of  ga.seous  mixtures  through  thin 
non-porous  membranes.  The  apparatus  pro¬ 
vides  for  large  areas  of  membrane  disiM)si‘d  in 
compact  units  of  minimum  volume,  and  provides 
a  simple  means  for  supporting  the  low-pre.ssure 
sides  of  the  membrane  in  order  that  they  might 
be  able  to  withstand  relatively  large  pre.ssures 
without  danger  of  rupture.  O.  T.  Bloomer 

Transfer  in  Packed  Beds 

Ranz,  W.  E.  FRICTION  AND  TRANSFER 
COEFFICIENTS  FOR  SINGLE  PARTICLES 
AND  PACKED  BFH)S.  ('ht  m.  Eng.  Progress, 
48,247-253  (1952)  May. 

A  methoil  of  analysis  ba.sed  on  properties  of  a 
single  particle  is  develojied  for  e.stimating  and 
characterizing  transfer  rates  and  pressure 
drops  in  packed  beds.  Transfer  rates  and  fric¬ 
tion  factors  for  spheres  are  related  through  the 
application  of  a  simple  mialel  to  heat-  and  ma.ss- 
transfer  rates  and  pre.ssure  drops  in  lieds  packed 
with  spherical  particles.  F^quations  for  esti- 
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maliritf  thi  rnial  (vdiductivity  and  <lif- 

fusivity  an-  d♦•riv••d,  and  jiaranalric  ronstants 
rt'latini;  th<*  actual  t'uid  vchu-ity  and  the  aver- 
atfe  lateral  vehn-ity  to  the  suiH-rticial  velocity, 
are  .xhown  to  chara»  lerize  the  |H-rf(irmance  of  a 
Hacked  l>ed  This  rnettiod  (»f  analysis  reveals 
the  mechanisms  In  which  enerjry  is  lost  and 
transfer  <s'curs,  and  appears  to  have  application 
to  the  design  and  evaluation  of  any  transfer 
de\ii»>  which  is  an  assenddatre  of  a  larvre  num- 
Iwr  of  simply  shajssl  interfaces  arranj;ed  in  an 
ordered  or  random  pattern. 

Author's  Ah.stract 

Water  Supply 

Coois  r,  A.  M.  ASOIA  TION  TOOI'K  WATKlt 
.SIIOKTACK  PKOItl.K.M.  1‘iihlic  I  tilitit  h  Furi- 
iiinhlln.  1?».  d07-f)l(t  (I'.t.VJ)  Mays. 

Recent  n'S»‘arcties  have  resulted  in  a  new,  low 
cost  ionic  exchanp'e  method  of  de-.saltinjr  sea 
water  and  reiiderinjf  it  useful  for  irrigation  and 
city  supplies.  Ihe  I'ost  (>f  the  new  methotl  has 
heeii  1‘stimated  at  dr  KHMl  oal.  which  w  ill  proha- 
Idy  make  the  total  deliveitsl  cost  of  tlu*  treated 
water  Itif  to  2itr  KMM)  jral.  Coastal  areas  may 
turn  to  this  method  as  the  water  shortane  jfrows 
more  acute.  W.  (I.  Rair 

11.  PROCESS  EQUIPMENT 
AND  INSTRUMENTATION 
Blower  Pulsation 

Acheson,  <).  \V.  I’CI-SATION  IN  CKNTRIK- 
rCAl,  m.OWKU.S,  Uns  Ihnt.  2:$,  11  (I'.t.Ti) 
.lune. 

Pulsation  can  he  ohtaimsl  w  ith  centrifugal  blow¬ 
ers  when  i>peratinjr  at  low  output.  The  effect 
de|K‘nds  on  the  characteristic  pressure-volume 
Iterfornuinct*  curvi-  of  the  blower  and  on  tlu*  de¬ 
sign  of  the  piping  system.  An  analysis  of  the 
problem  is  pri’sented  and  remedies  are  sujr- 
He.sted.  .1.  1>.  Parent 

Gas  Load  Control 

Cameron,  W.  C.  IloW  TO  CONTROL  AND 
MKASCRK  A  WTDKLY  KLCCTCATINC,  IN- 
1  )l  'ST  R 1 A  L  PR(  )C  KSS  ( I  AS  LO  A 1 ).  ( hi  t/u.s  J., 
.'>1,  l.MLla.'t,  Idl  (l‘tr.2)  May  12. 

The  desijrn  considerations,  instrument  require¬ 
ments,  and  instrument  oiKiation  in  a  station 


built  to  control  and  measure  widely  tluctuatiiiK 
Kas  loads  are  discussed.  R.  K.  Hunt 

Humidity  Control 

Wexler,  A.  and  Daniels,  R.  D.,  .Jr.  PRF’SSl’RK- 
IICMIDITY  APPARATCS.  ./.  \at.  Hitr. 
SfiiHthinls,  IH,  2r)'.)-27 1  (19.')2)  April. 

An  apparatus  for  i)roducinjr  atmospheres  of 
known  relative  humidity,  ba.seil  on  the  “two- 
pn*ssure  principle",  is  described.  It  has  a  work- 
injt  .space  (test  chamla-r)  of  1  cu.  ft.,  in  which 
the  relative  humidity  may  Ih?  varied  and  con- 
trolbd  from  10  to  OS'",  the  tem(H‘rature  from 
10  to  •  4(t  C.,  the  air  How  up  to  LIO  liters 
min.,  and  the  test-chamla*r  pressure  from  •  •>  to  2 
atmosi)heres.  The  humidity  in  the  tt>st  cham¬ 
ber  may  1h*  .set  and  maintained  to  an  accuracy 
of  at  least  >0  of  l''|,  relative  humidity. 

Authors’  Abstract 

Infrared  Spectrometer 

Coulden,  .1.  1).  and  Randall.  S.  S.  A  SIMPLK 
ROTATINC.-CKI.L  DOUHI.K-REA.M  UNIT 
FOR  SPKCTRO.MKTKRS.  S’ntiin  (Rriti.sh), 
l«‘t,  71S-7U>  (lO.TilMay  17. 

The  conversion  of  a  siiiKle-lauim  infrared  spec- 
tromet»“r  to  a  double-beam  o|H-ration  by  means 
of  a  sinqile  rotatinjr  cell  attachment  is  de.scribed. 

D.  V.  Kniebes 

Metering  Economics 

P.achmann,  (',.  K.  WHY  Cl'RRKNT  STUDIES 
MUST  RE  MADE  OF  ECONO.MICS  OF  ME- 
TERINC,.  Cus  ,\<,(.  109,  .'>1-.>1  (1952)  .June  5. 
A  continuin^r  stqdy  of  the  economics  of  meter- 
iiiK'  must  be  made  in  order  to  i)revent  the  loss 
of  revenue  by  inaccuracies  and  meter  obsoles¬ 
cence.  Some  of  the  factors  contributing  to  such 
an  economic  .study  are  discus.sed.  R.  E.  Hunt 

Oxygen  Handling 

Petr,  P.  APPARATUS  AND  METHOD  FOR 
TRANSPORTING  AND  DISPENSING  LIQ¬ 
UEFIED  GAS.  I’.S.  2.59:1.91(1  (19.52)  April  22. 
This  invention  relates  to  an  apparatus  for  trans¬ 
porting,  storinjr  and  disjK'iisinjr  licjuetied  jras, 
such  as  oxyjren.  Means  are  provided  for  con¬ 
trolling  the  pressure  develojH-d  in  the  tank  dur- 
injr  stora^re  and  when  (he  contents  are  laMiijr 
dis|K‘nsed.  O.  T.  Rloomer 
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Thermocouple  Calibration 

Quijtley.  H.  C.  RKSL’MK  OF  THERMOCOU¬ 
PLE  ('HECKINC,  PROCEDURES. 
w<  wCh.  25.  616-622  (1952)  May. 

For  ordinary  work,  the  therni(K-out>les  fabri¬ 
cated  by  recognized  manufacturers  nee«l  no 
further  calibration;  however,  under  some  con¬ 
ditions  the  thermocouples  deteriorate  and  the 
calibration  may  change  appreciably,  .so  that  a 
recalibraticn  proce.ss  is  require<l.  Two  methods 
most  widely  used  are  the  comparison  of  a  known 
standard  thermocouple  aKain.st  the  que.stionable 
thermocouple  at  various  temiH*ratures.  and  the 
fixed  jK)int  calibration  where  the  questionable 
thermocouple  is  immersed  in  a  pure  comj)onent 
at  its  M.P.,  R.P.,  or  F.P.  The.se  two  methods 
are  discu.sed  in  detail  in  this  article.  S.  Mori 

Valves 

Beard,  C.  S.  VALVE  POSITIONERS.  PART 
11.  DESIGN  AND  OPERATION,  (ins.  2«.  i:?0- 
117  (1952)  .May. 

Two  basic  tyja's  and  other  designs  of  valve  jk)- 
sitioners  are  dcscriljed.  Included  is  a  <lrawinK 
and  di.scu.ssion  of  each  tyiH‘  showing  in  detail 
its  operation.  B.  G.  LaiiK 

The  following  articles,  the  abstracts  for  which 
ap|)ear  on  the  pa^es  indicated,  are  also  called 
to  your  attention ; 

Ba.sin.ski,  Z.  S.  FURNACE  CONSTRUCTION 
FOR  HIGH  TEMPERATURE  X-RAY  CA.ME- 
RA.  p.  159 

Taylor.  F.,  Jr.  NEW  CO.MBUSTIBLE  GAS 
ANALYZER,  p.  156 

Wun.sch.  W.  THE  PIPELINE  CA.MERA  OF 
RUHRGAS  A.G.  p.  15:{ 

12.  MATERIALS  OF 
CONSTRUCTION 
Carbon  Pipe 

Sherwood.  P.  W.  CARBON  PIPE  ('O.MES  OF 
.AGE.  Com.  Cl(c/»». /b'off  .s.sjHf/.  .16,  X6-88  (1952) 
.May. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  carlsm  pijH-  are  dis- 
cu.s.sed.  A  new  pijM.'  formed  by  coking  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  with  a  swelling  inhibitor  is  described. 

B.  E.  Hunt 


Corrosion 

Hendrickson.  D.  INTERCONNECTION  OF 
PIPELINES  HAVI.NG  VARIOUSCOATINGS. 
('nrrnsiuti,  8.  212-216  (1952)  June. 

The  interconnection  of  aqueducts  having  dis¬ 
similar  coatings,  concrete  and  bituminous  ma¬ 
terial.  creates  galvanic  currents.  The  concrete 
coating  is  first  de.stroyed.then  the  ex(H).sed  metal, 
long  line  currents  generated  can  also  cau.se  the 
destruction  of  concrete  coatings.  B.  E.  Hunt 
Kulman,  F.  E.  LOCATION  OF  (  ORROSIVF. 
AREAS,  (ins.  28.  11-46  (1952)  June. 

This  two  part  article  gives  the  findings  of  five 
co-operating  utilities  to  .safeguard  mains  from 
corrosion.  Studies  of  Unating  corrosive  areas, 
bare  pijK-  vs  coated  pijH*.  comparison  of  thrtn* 
coatings,  .scheme  of  cathtnle  protwtion  with 
magnesium  anodes,  and  tests  for  eh'ctrolj  sis 
during  construction  of  new  mains  are  di.scussed. 

B.  G.  Lang 

Spencer.  K.  A.  CATHODIC  PROTECTION  OF 
BURIED  PIPELINES.  PART  1  AND  11.  /'.- 
tfnhnm.  15,  121-1215  (1952)  May  anci  149-156, 
160  (1952)  June. 

The  first  part  of  this  article  surveys  the  types 
of  coatings  i)resently  used  on  pi|H‘lines  and  re¬ 
views  the  mechanism  of  corrosion  and  cathodic 
protection.  .Meth<Kl.s  of  making  preliminary  .soil 
surveys  are  al.so  di.seiis.sed.  In  |)art  two  the 
types  of  surveys  lUHre.s.sary  laTore  applying  ca¬ 
thodic  protection  are  descriln-d  and  the  etiiiiji- 
ment  rt“quired  is  reviewetl.  B.  E.  Hunt 

Corrosion  Inbibitors 

Antinori,  1).  E.  PROTECTION  OF  FERROUS 
SURFA(  ES  A(;AINST  CORROSION,  (ins  nil 
Pnnvr.  17.  112-117  (1952)  .May. 

Tests  of  various  anodic  and  adsorption  inhibi¬ 
tors  to  determine  their  protective  (pialities  are 
iliscus.sed.  15.  E.  Hunt 

.Moyer,  .M.  1.,  and  Hersh.  .1.  .M.  (a.ssigned  to 
Cities  Service  Oil  Co.)  .METHOD  OF  INHIB- 
ITINt;  HYDROGEN  SULFIDE  ( ORROSION 
OF  .M  ETALS.  U.S.  2.596,27:5 ;  2.596. 125  ( 1952 ) 
May  1:5. 

The  first  patent  describi-s  the  u.'^e  of  a  mixture 
of  1  mole  of, ethylene  diamine  plus  2  moles  of 
formaldehytle  as  an  inhibitor  of  the  corrosion 
cau.sed  by  II  S  in  oil-well  brine.  The  second 


Iiat«-iit  1  lairiiw  a  similar  inhibitor.  sjitH  ifically  an 
(sjuimolal  mixture  of  mono  ethanolamine  and 
formaldehyde.  H.  K.  Hunt 

Non-ferrous  Corrosion 

ISrown.  .M.  M..  I’injfer.  \V.  and  Hrown.  K.  H 
.MKK(  I’KY  A.M)  ITS  ('< bMl’orNlbS— A  COK- 
KOSIO.N  HAZAKl),  Corn, sit, ,i,H,  1  ( 

.May. 

A  tyja-  of  corrosion  in  indu.stry  re.sultiiiK  in 
the  failure  of  non-ferrous  metals  may  la*  caused 
by  either  mercury  or  mercurous  compounds. 
This  tyiK-  of  corrosion  takes  place  at  the  Krain 
taiundary  interface  and  may  la- characterized  by 
tiny  longitudinal  crackiiiK  <>f  the  metal.  It  is 
brouKht  out  that  small  quantities  as  low  as  0.25 
p.ji.m.  are  adequate  to  start  an  attack  on  these 
nonferrous  metals.  S.  .Mori 

Pipe-Coating  Tests 

la-.-,  c.  1-;.  NKW  MKTMODS  TO  IMil-ilHCT 
SI'ITAIUI.ITY  OF  r.rrrMKNS  FOK  IMI'F 
COATINt;.  ,\,j, .  HI!*,  21-20.  58.  5t>  (  F.I52) 
April  21. 

Th.-  "Hlunt  Kod''  |a-n.-tratiou  t.-st  u.s«-.l  by  th.- 
South. -I'u  California  Oas  Co.  to  .l.-termiiu-  the 
acceptability  of  piia-line  coatitiKs  is  descrila-d 
in  d.-tail.  \  criticism  of  th.-  ASTM  ja-netration 

(I) 5-25)  and  soft.-niuK  jMiint  t.-sts  (I).‘{6-26)  is 

made  Tyia-s  of  tlow  encounter.-d  in  coating 
.systems  are  <li.scu.s.s.‘d.  15.  F..  Hunt 

Pipe  Salvage 

la-dla-tter.  15.  F.  and  Wilbanks.  11.  .Ir.  A  TKCH- 
NUH’F  FOK  SAI.VAOINC  FIl’F.  I’NDF.K 
.STUKKT  CUOSSINCS.  ('orntsioii.  8.  185-187 

(II) 52)  .May. 

A  m.-thod  is  d.-.scrila-d  where  by  buried  coat.-d 
pi|H-  is  .salvajred  by  carefully  controll.-d  heatiiiK 
to  soft.-n  th.-  loal-tar  .-nam.-l  coatinir  and  th.-n 
imllinyr  the  pip.-.  15.  F.  Hunt 

Welded  Fittings 

McI,au»;hlin.C.I5.an.iTolliver..I.I>.  WKOl’OHT 
WFl.DF.I)  FITTINCS.  Cos.  28.  l)l-!):5  (111.52) 
.luiu-. 

.\  di.scussion  is  niv.-n  of  various  tl.-sijrn  consid- 
. -rations  and  ai»iilication  of  wrouvUt  welding  fit¬ 
tings  for  comiir.-s.sor  stati.tns.  branch  conn.-c- 
tions,  an. I  llan^-es.  15.  (5.  l.an>t 


13.  NEW  BOOKS 

National  Resources 

The  President's  .Materials  Policy  Commission. 
UKSOFKCKS  FOK  FKF.KDOM:  VOI..  1, 
FOINDATIO.N’S  FOK  (IKOWTH  A.M)  SK- 
CL'KITY  ( 181  pp.)  :  VOI,.  II.  THK  OUTLOOK 
FOK  KKY  COMMODITIKS  (210  pp.)  :  VOL. 
HI.  THF,  OUTLOOK  FOK  K.NKKC.Y  KK- 
SOUKCF.S  (  i:5  j.p.);  VOL  IV,  THK  PKO.M- 
ISK  OF  TKCH.N'Ol.OtlY  (228  j))..)  :  VOL.  V. 
SKI.KCTF.I)  KF.POKTS  TO  THK  CO.MMIS- 
SIO.N',  (154  pp.).  Sui»t.  of  Documents.  Wash- 
inxton.  25,  D.C.,  .lune  (11)52). 

This  massive  report  is  a  ‘‘preliminary”  review 
of  the  materials  j.roblem  of  the  United  States 
and  its  relation  to  the  friendly  nations,  as  com- 
pileil  b>  .Mr.  W.  S.  Paley's  staff  of  120  special¬ 
ists,  ai.led  by  industry  and  Oovernment  con¬ 
sultants.  Volume  1  jire.sents  a  summary  and 
analysis  of  the  whole,  em|)hasizinK  the  trrowinK 
inade.)uacy  of  our  known  materials  re.sources 
to  meet  the  projected  .lemands  and  outlining 
the  methods  for  ensuring  a  .steady  supply  for 
the  future.  Cha|)ters  16  to  22  (27  |)ages)  sum¬ 
marize  the  enerjry  problem,  j.redicatinK  an  ade- 
(juate  supply  ui»on  full  .-xploitation  of  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  the  total  enerK.v  complex  by  way  of 
( 1 )  consumers  ability  to  choose  fuel,  (2)  ready 
convertibility  amon^  forms  of  enerjjy  or  fuel, 
and  Cl)  r.-ady  transportation  of  enerjry.  How¬ 
ever,  careful  conservation  of  |)etroleum  and 
natural  Kas.  with  increased  re.search  on  shale, 
and  on  synthetic  fuels  from  coal,  are  imjH-ra- 
tive  to  insure  sup)ili.'s,  even  before  the  end  of 
th.-  century.  Proj.-ct.-.l  .-nerKy  demands  in  1975 
ar.‘  tabulated  in  N’olume  II  (p.  127-1.‘5()),  (with 
natural  tras  at  15  trillion  cu.ft.)  Volume  111 
(1. -votes  41  (lajres  to  a  (juit.-  detailed  treatment 
of  th»-  trends  of  oil.  natural  jras.  coal  and  el.-ctric 
en.-rjfv  suiiply  and  demaiul.  Volume  IV  de- 
vot.-s  1  chapters  of  6(1  i.ajre.s  by  industrial  ex- 
jierts  to  coal  products  and  chemicals,  oil  and  gas 
as  industrial  raw  materials,  forecasts  for  jh*- 
troleum  chemicals,  and  |K)ssibilities  of  solar 
t-nergy.  The  detailed  data  on  projections  for 
special  chemicals,  synth.-tic  fuels,  costs,  and 
raw  material  r.-quirements  are  of  considerable 
interest  becau.se  of  th.-ir  influence  uj)on  the  gas 
industry.  O.  P.  Ilry.sch 
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